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THE LESSONS OF A CENTURY OF CATHOLIC 
EDUCATION. 


A CENTURY ago there was in the United States a single 
Catholic college. Georgetown was established in 1789. Two 
years later St. Mary’s Seminary was opened. Since then our 
colleges and seminaries have been multiplying throughout the land. 
During the first half of the century our parochial schools and 
academies were few and far between. The clergy were sparse, 
Catholics were poor and struggling, and churches had to be built 
and paid for. Hence the difficulty of maintaining parochial schools. 
Here and there an Irish or German schoolmaster would wield the 
rod in the basement of a church, upon no other income than the 
uncertain pittance the children might bring him. Mother Seton 
established the Sisters of Charity. Bishop England, in Charleston, 
attempted to establish a community of sisters, but failed. Bishop 
Timon made the same attempt in Buffalo with no better success. 
Religious orders are not organized in a day. In 1847 the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools opened their first house in the 
United States, at Calvert Hall, Baltimore. Their beginning was . 
very humble. In the following year they opened a school in 
Canal Street, New York. Since then these and other religious 
orders of men—Franciscans, Xaverians, Brothers of Mary, Brothers 
of the Holy Cross, Brothers of the Holy Ghost—have spread 
rapidly over the country, and the good work continues to prosper 
under God’s blessing. Teaching orders of nuns and sisterhoods 
have multiplied with still greater rapidity. Seminaries and col- 
leges and universities, free-schools and orphanages and _ protec- 
tories, schools for the higher education of women and schools for 
the deaf and dumb, schools for the Indian and schools for the 
negro, all exist in one or other part of this vast continent. All - 
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these educational works are now being crowned by a great Cath- 
olic University, which purposes to give the latest and best word 
on all subjects of higher study. It is with no small pleasure and 
thankfulness to God that every Catholic can read the following 
testimony borne to our educational strength and efficiency by a 
non-Catholic authority : , 

** All other denominational service in education is partial and irregular com- 
pared with the comprehensive grasp of the Catholic Church. Their aim is all- 
inclusive and assumes no other agency. Ignoring the public school, their plan 
is co-extensive with their membership. With one-fifth of all the theological 
seminaries, and one-third of all their students; with one-fourth of the colleges, 
nearly six hundred academies, and twenty-six hundred parochial (elementary) 
schools, instructing more than half a million of children, the church is seen to be 
a force which, educationally considered, is equalled by no other single agency but 
the government itself. ... As a matter of fact, ninety-three per cent. of them do 
maintain parochial schools, in which are educated, generally by the priesthood, 
rarely by laymen (except in the teaching congregations), the 511,063 pupils. In 
addition to these are five hundred and eighty-eight academies, usually for girls, 
and ninety-one colleges.” * 

This is the record of our centennial cycle. Those who saw the 
lowly beginning have lived to witness the placing of the coping- 
stone upon the structure now on the way to completion. It is a 
noble showing. Our educational progress has kept pace with our 
growth in other respects. But let us not allow ourselves to be 
dazzled by our present splendors. Let us not take unto ourselves 
the credit of what has been done for us by others. Nay, in the 
midst of the sending up of sky-rockets and the waving of bunt- 
ing and the blank-cartridge roars of laudation and glorification that 


is now going on from throat and press, let us pause and think a. 


moment of those who bore the burden and heat of the day, and 
fought for us the battles and won for us the victories which we 
are now celebrating. Above all must we never forget the noble 
and stubborn stand taken by Archbishop Hughes in the great 
cause of education at a time when the sky lowered and our very 
existence as Catholics was threatened. Let us not forget the priva- 
tions of teachers, the self-denials and almost heroic sacrifices of 
priest and people in order to maintain these schools. It is within 
the memory of all of us how brothers and sisters, after breathing 
the poisonous air of ill-ventilated and over-crowded class-rooms, 
would return to a wretched abode, narrow and confined and poorly 
furnished, and open alike to the severe cold of winter and the in- 
tense heat of summer. Day after day, year in, year out, did they 
move in this circumscribed round of duty, till disease and ex- 
. haustion overpowered them and they died, happy that they were 
* Boone, Education in the United States, pp. 267-268. : 
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allowed to do some little good among God’s chosen poor. Great 
was their privation and suffering, and cheerfully was it borne. We 
look about us and we.sum up the results of a century and we 
call them splendid; but we make no record of the religious men 
and religious women whose lives have gone into the building up 
of these splendid results. Be it so; the task is faithfully done by 
the recording angel of the hidden sacrifices. This day of holo- 
causts is fast waning. Thanks to the thoughtfulness of the rev- 
erend clergy and the generosity of the people, our school-houses 
are large, commodious, well lighted and well ventilated, and our 
religious teachers are comfortably housed, so that in airy rooms 
they can breathe freely after the excitement of the day’s duties in 
class, and calmly prepare their work for the next day. Without 
such a house it is impossible for the most robust constitution to 
withstand for any length of time the strain of spending five or six 
hours with a roomful of children, and immediately afterwards 
shutting one’s self up in retirement and study. A large dwelling- 
house may mean luxury in the eyes of the world, but it is 
simply a matter of life or death for a religious community. 

In consequence of the poverty of our people and scarcity of 
money, our schools suffer in many ways. Our teachers are but 
ill-paid. Even our religious teachers would find it to their ad- 
vantage to receive more than the mere pittance now allowed them 
for food and clothing. It may be asked: What more does the 
religious want ? Were man living on bread alone, personally he 
would require little else. But whatever surplus. remains in a re- 
ligious community goes to the support of a novitiate, a normal 
school, the infirm and the aged, and the running of the administrative 
departments of the order. With larger means the young men and 
young women aspiring to be religious teachers could be given a 
more thorough training; the normal schools could be more fully 
equipped with chemical and physical apparatus and specimens in 
natural history—all of which are most expensive. So, also, in every 
community the library could be increased and made more efficient. 
Some pastors have been very thoughtful in this last respect; we 
have known them at auction sales and elsewhere to procure large 
quantities of books for the libraries of the sisters and the broth- 
ers. Some of our publishers, non-Catholic as well as Catholic, 
have made generous donations to the libraries of religious houses. 
After all, books are a teacher's tools. And what is any work- 
man, be his skill what it may, without his favorite tools? Here, 
then, is one advantage to be derived from more generous pay- 
ment of teachers. Our religious orders will be able to man our 
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schools with more competent and _ better-trained sisters and 
brothers. But this is not all. : 

No matter how numerous our sisterhoods and_ brotherhoods 
become, they cannot monopolize all Catholic teaching. We must 
have Catholic lay teachers. Much of the success of our 
Catholic schools will depend upon the character of these teachers. 
Now, what is the fact? Our parochial lay teachers have 
no standing as a body. We have not far to go for the 
cause. They are poorly paid. They have no inducement to 
continue an hour longer at their post than they can help. If 
clever teachers, they too often pass over to the public schools, 
where their merits are recognized and their services liberally 
remunerated. Here and there we meet exceptional cases of 
men or women who fully realize the great dignity of being 
Catholic teachers, and who accordingly devote their lives, their 
energies, their talents to the noble cause in as great a spirit 
of self-denial as any religious teachers. They are driven to it 
from the sight of the great need, the immense harvest and 
the few laborers. But theirs is the rare exception. And it is 
certainly sad to contemplate that the calling in life which of all 
human callings is the most elevated should be so slighted. In 
whatever light you look at the teacher's profession you find it 
a noble one. To mould intellect, to develop character, to influ- 
ence the whole future of a soul by directing the youth and 
turning his tastes and aspirations in the path you would have him 
follow—there is no more sacred calling than this, after the priest- 
hood, which is a divine privilege. Some are unworthy to touch 
this holy work; no man is too great for it; no man _ stoops in 
undertaking it. Surely it should be thoroughly respectable. 
Surely our Catholic lay teachers should cultivate a sense of the 
dignity and responsibility of their position. Now, though we 
cannot ennoble the teacher’s profession in the sight of God and 
his angels, much may be done to raise its standard in the sight 
of men. As things now are, no young man or young woman of 
fair endowments finds an inducement to make teaching in our 
Catholic schools a life-work. Remuneration is too scant. The 
result is that all our best Catholic teachers, at the time that 
their experience has ripened, pass from the work of the class- 
room to other callings in which they are better paid, and give 
place to raw recruits, who in their turn acquire experience at 
the expense of the children. 

Thus we find that, much as has been done, all our educa- 
tional problems are not yet solved. We cannot yet rest upon 
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our achievements. The second century of our educational exist- 
ence will find many things to complete and amend in our present 
institutions. It is best that we look the fact full in the face, and 
recognize it, and set about supplying our shortcomings according to 
time and occasion. Self-complacency is the bane of many a 
noble undertaking. When we begin to congratulate ourselves on 
our achievements we cease to make further effort. From that 
moment decline and decay enter into our work. It is true of the 
individual; it is true of nations; it is true of institutions. And 
were this paper devoted exclusively to the work of eulogizing, 
it had better remain unwritten. In the midst of our jubilation a 
little introspection made, not in a carping spirit, but with charity 
and good-will and real desire for our educational progress, in the 
same temper in which we indited other educational articles which 
met with the approval and appreciation of the thoughtful and 
the learned, cannot fail to be wholesome, and will meet the views 
of the reverend editors in asking an article on the subject.* 
Take our primary schools. It is difficult to define the limits 
to which studies should be carried on in them. In our large 
cities there should be central high-schools, in which boys who can 
afford to remain long enough at school might enter and receive 
a more extended training. These high-schools would determine 
the extent of the primary course. But without defining what may 
or may not enter the course, we can lawfully insist that the three 
R’s be well taught. Now, as a matter of fact, is this not a cry- 
ing evil in all our American elementary training, one from which 
our young men suffer in all their collegiate careers, that very 
many of our children after five, six, seven years’ attendance in 
schools cannot read intelligibly; cannot spell; write a poor, illegi- 
ble hand, and are unable to make the simplest mathematical cal- 
culation? Look at the examination papers of the average candi- 
date for West Point, or the Naval Academy, or for entrance into any 
of our colleges, and note the tale they unfold of negligent teaching 
at the time that they should have been well grounded in this 
primary, essential foundation of all knowledge. Can teacher and 
pupil not be impressed with the fact that while it is no great 
honor for any person to speak and write with ordinary correct- 
ness his mother-tongue, it is a great discredit for him not to be 


*To avoid repetition of what we have said elsewhere, and for clearer development of what 
we here can only hint at, we would refer the reader to the following papers from our pen: 1. 
‘** Psychological Aspects of Education,"’ a paper read before the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of New York, July 11, 1877. New York: E. Steiger & Co. 2. ‘‘ The University Ques- 
tion in England and Ireland,” American Catholic Quarterly Review, October, 1878. 3. ‘* What 
is the Outlook for our Colleges? "’ in the same Review, July, 1882. 
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able so to use it? Let the three R's be learned before anything 
else. It will make all other study a pleasure. 

Our parochial schools must be kept Catholic in tone and 
spirit. Our books must be Catholic; our historical knowledge must 
be studied from the Catholic point of view; our Catholic religion 
must be clearly expounded, and her ritual and ceremonies made 
attractive. Is there nothing to mend in this regard? We have 
school-books enough with the name Catholic attached. How many 
of them are worthy of that name? We ask the question, acknowl- 
edging our utter incompetency to decide. But we have seen in 
our day many changes of books, and we have come to the con- 
clusion that that publisher will succeed best who gets up the 
book with brightest cover, neatest type, clearest pictures, and best 
paper. Put a book written by the ablest educators in the land 
into a slovenly binding and you will not find one teacher in ten 
to touch it. We are in this respect becoming no better than our 
non-Catholic public-school brethren. In the matter of the extrava- 
gant get-up of text-books, America has become the laughing- 
stock of Europe. It has more than once become literally true 
that books have been judged and adopted by _ school-boards 
merely on the merits of their covers. However, the text-book 
is the least instrument of education. Provided it is succinct and 
covers the ground, the teacher can develop, and the less reliance 
placed upon the book and the more the teacher explains, in 
words few, clear, and to the point, the better it will be for the 
pupil. He must memorize; but he memorizes in order that he 
may understand the teacher's lesson intelligently. The mere reci- 
tation is not the lesson. Another complaint about text-books in 
parochial schools is their want of uniformity. A parent moves 
into a neighboring parish, and forthwith that parent must purchase 
as many new sets of books as he has children going to school. 
This is found to be a great hardship. Here, also, we can 
only indicate the grievance, not suggest a remedy. Tastes differ, 
publishers must live, and competition is strong. But if our paro- 
chial schools are to be anything more than nominal, if they are 
to compete with other schools, they must be uniformly graded 
and subjected to strict supervision. In each city there must be 
an inspector. And this inspector must be no theorist. He must 
be a practical teacher, who has taught class himself, and therefore 
knows all the difficulties that beset the teacher’s position. A 
mere educational doctrinaire would only worry the teachers, upset 
‘the school, and experiment on the pupils. Such an inspector 
were worse than none. 
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We come to our academies. Here, also, thoroughness is the 
great, all-important need. Are our pupils well drilled in whatever 
they have gone over? Are they well posted as to all that goes 
to make a good sentence? Do they know the essentials of Eng- 
lish grammar? We do not believe in the long and laborious drill 
in parsing and analysis that runs over years of school and ends in 
nothing practical. It makes one neither a better reader, nor a 
better writer, nor a better speller. Were the time so spent occupied 
in writing composition, or in developing sentences, or in learning to 
appreciate some of our literary masterpieces, it would be a clear 
gain to the pupil. Whatever our boys have studied in arithmetic, 
or algebra, or geometry, or mensuration, do they know it well? 
Is it so known that they can continue with security their studies 
in the higher mathematics? And how are they grounded in their 
Latin and Greek grammars? Is it sought to make them familiar 
rather with Latin and Greek construction than with many authors ? 
The mere skimming of a classic author without a good foundation 
in grammar and construction is great waste of time, and handicaps 
the pupil later on in his collegiate course, when he should be 
prepared to bring a certain relish and appreciation to the reading 
of his author. Are the students of our academies grounded in a 
few principles of natural history and the physical sciences? If 
not earlier, at least in our academies should our pupils acquire 
some elementary knowledge of the great divisions of the mineral, 
the vegetable, and the animal kingdoms; they should understand 
whence we derive the coal that warms them, the chalk with which 
they write on the blackboard, and all the minerals that fall under 
daily observation and are in daily use. Then the student should 
be initiated into the divisions and subdivisions of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. He should not live and die ignorant of the 
origin and history of the things within his immediate environ- 
ment. What he learns in this respect should be well and _ pro- 
perly taught. We are not in favor of cramming, nor do we ask 
our academies to initiate their pupils into all the ’ologies of ‘the 
day. This were folly. We are somewhat surprised to find a man 
of Sir John Lubbock’s attainments endorse that superficial dictum 
of Lord Brougham, that one should try to know “ everything of 
something, and something of everything.” And this he calls not 
being possessed of a smattering, but “being well grounded.” * It 
is one of those brilliant generalities that dazzle, but will not bear 
analysis. How may one know everything of any the least subject ? 
How get to know something about all subjects? Impossible. 

* The Pleasures of Life, p. 181. 
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Away with the vague and the indefinite from our educational 
courses! Be our teaching thorough. Again, we would not be 
understood as complaining. At the writing of these words an 
incident has come to us which will show that we have no reason 
for complaint. A student of one of our academies presented 
himself for West Point. There were several candidates, some of 
them from our public high-schools, some from private non-Cath- 
olic schools. They were asked to read, which they did with more 
or less expression. They were then told to give in turn an ac- 
count of their reading, and the only one to do so with intelligence 
was the student of our Catholic academy, and he won the prize, 
standing first in every branch. Nor is this an exceptional case. 
In many of our academies is solid work being well done. 

Turn we now to our convent schools. We are all proud of 
them. They are to-day among the noblest and most powerful 
strongholds of womanly virtue in the land. They have been the 
educators of our Catholic mothers and our Catholic sisters. Every 
convent school is a garden of choicest and rarest flowers of girl- 
hood and womanhood, exhaling modesty, purity, and all those 
amiable qualities that make our homes an earthly paradise. The 
convent schools are real educators. Who can name the infinite 
pains the nuns take with every child confided to them? How 
they study every fold of character, touch every fibre of the heart, 
and mould the soul through childhood into girlhood, and from girl- 
hood to budding womanhood. They never grow tired in their 
efforts to control children’s impetuosities, keep their vanity within 
legitimate bounds, and teach them the great and useful lesson of 
self-control. In after years, when worry and suffering come upon 
her who was at one time “the sweet girl-graduate,” with what a sigh, 
an intense pleasure, she looks back to the days she spent within the 
peaceful haven of the convent walls. Even a Louise Michel or a 
Georges Sand cannot contemplate those days without emotion. 

But while the nuns leave little to be desired as educators, is 
there nothing in which they may not improve in their methods 
and subjects of instruction? Is their course in literature sufficient 
to carry their pupils beyond a taste for the novel? Do they give 
them a desire for solid reading? Do they gratify that desire ? 
The instruction they impart, is it of that robust character that it 
really grapples with subjects and presents their great principles 
and main issues before the pupils? Or does it simply nibble at 
the odds and ends of a subject in such a manner as to conceal 
the principal branches and leave the pupils content with the 
crumbs given them? Can our convent graduates in general liter- 
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ature, in solid scientific study, hold their own with the graduates 
of our non-Catholic seminaries? Will the knowledge they have 
acquired carry them through to any of the universities or any of 
the professions which are now opened to our young women ? 
Have they settled literary principles? Are they prepared to form 
a clear judgment as to the merits or defects of a book? Have 
they mastered a good, sound course of historical reading? Or is 
their knowledge of history confined to the mere text-book? Are 
they prepared to answer the objections raised against their reli- 
gion? Have they literary ballast enough to keep them from gush- 
ing over the latest literary fad or craze, and at the same time to 
see whatever merits it may possess? Are they prepared—without 
being at all blue-stockings—to undertake serious reading in 
history, in popular science, or upon any of the social questions of 
the day? We only put these questions as an introspective review. 
We do not pretend to answer them. We dare say some of our 
convent schools are fast coming abreast of the times and prepar- 
ing to do full justice by their charge; let us hope that before 
long all will be found equal to the best schools among our non- 
Catholic neighbors. 

Then there are our colleges. Have we reason to be satisfied 
with their working? Do we find nothing in them to improve 
upon? We are now speaking of those institutions in which real 
effort is made to give a thorough collegiate training; not the 
numerous boarding and day-schools bearing the name. Have not 
our professors been overworked? How else may we account for 
their sterility in literature and science? Young men and old 
men, in the midst of onerous duties and _ responsibilities, are 
flooding the press with original work of considerable merit, with 
editions of the classics, in Latin, in Greek, and in Anglo-Saxon, 
writing thoughtful articles for periodicals, reading papers at liter- 
ary and scientific gatherings; of all these, what percentage is 
Catholic ? In Germany the professor who ceases to produce is 
considered a dead branch. According to this, how much dry 
wood there must be in our Catholic colleges! 

Hitherto our collegiate courses have been cayried out upon 
exclusively seminarian lines. The classics have had a_predomi- 
nance. And yet, considering the time devoted to them, our grad- 
uates have not acquired that proficiency which might have been 
expected. Only recently an eminent professor in one of our 
leading theological seminaries asked us why it was that young 
men graduating from our Catholic colleges were so ignorant of 
Latin construction. Is it not due to the absence of thoroughness 
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in the earliest years’ study, and to the superficialness with which 
authors are afterwards skimmed over? Boys are put reading the 
poets too early, and the labor expended on them is all lost so 
far as Latin construction is concerned. A study of the idioms of 
Cicero and Czsar is the only study that avails for purposes of 
prose composition. ,Now, classics as they are taught, and a short 
course of mathematics, and a very superficial course of history 
and English, with a few experiments in physics and chemistry, is 
the make-up of our collegiate training up to the philosophy 
year. To these is added a course of some text-book giving the 
essentials of scholastic philosophy, with or without explanation. 
The whole trend of modern thought is ignored, or casually alluded 
to as a thing outside and far’ away. Modern literatures and 
modern sciences—social, political, physical, and e#sthetical—are all 
knocking at our doors for admission, and we cannot keep them 
out without doing grave injustice to our students. These young 
men are to live and labor and fight their battles out in the nine- 
teenth century, and they are equipped in sixteenth-century armor. 
Somehow—this is not the-occasion to discuss so fruitful a theme— 
an adjustment must be made, and place given to modern literatures 
and modern sciences in our schedules of study. Lastly, in our 
colleges, above all, must there be a complete religious training: the 
doctrines of the church fully exposed, the errors of the day pointed 
out and separated from the truth on which they are based, the 
beauty and significance of ritual and ceremonial shown forth. Every 
Catholic student finishing his collegiate course should perceive the 
plan and purpose of the church in the world’s history. There 
now lies before us a letter from one who has made a special 
study of every eddy and current of modern thought, whose name 
is identified with what is highest and best in modern literature, 
and speaking of the higher education, he says: “The waste of time 
and material is enormous. ... If I were to say in one word 
what I think most wanting to us, I should declare it was a 
reform in the principles and method of teaching. But where is it 
to begin?” Catholic educators, where is it to begin ? 

We Catholics hold the traditions of all education. Whatever 
is had to-day from Greece or Rome has come down through our 
Catholic ancestors. As we hold supernatural truth in its com- 
pleteness, so also should the whole of natural truth be ours. 
Therefore, in our schools should we find place for every science and 
every art. This is another part of the work of the second cen- 
tury of our existence, to establish schools for the various branches 
of science and art. Have we ever considered the untried pos- 
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sibilities of our educational institutions in America? There are 
many such in which we Catholics may excel here in the future 
as we have excelled elsewhere in the past. Why may we not 
with time possess a school of art that will educate all America? 
Ours are the traditions of art in their purest and best forms. 
To us belong the Leonardo da Vincis, the Fra Angelicos, the 
Michelangelos, the Rafaels. And when one of our Catholic ladies 
interprets for us their masterpieces in language classic and ele- 
gant, we feel a new sense awakening within us, and we are all 
the better. Compare the criticisms of Eliza Allen Starr with the 
sometimes coarse remarks of Ruskin or the insinuations of Taine, 
and you will at once form a faint conception of how Catholic 
feelings and Catholic instincts alone can direct true art. Is it a 
dream beyond all realization, in these days of wonders, that in 
every large centre there may not be such schools of ecclesiastical 
art as is that of St. Luke’s, conducted by the Christian Brothers, in 
Ghent, Belgium? We will have churches to build and decorate 
then as now. Why should we let our beautiful Catholic tradi- 
tions, our noble Catholic ideals, become lost in modern realism ? 

Then a wide field is open in the organization of schools for 
the study of the mechanical arts. The future of the world is in 
the hands of the workingman. Now is the day and the hour 
in which to hold him under control and give him guidance. 
The morrow may be too late. It is with a sense of terror we 
notice the amount of anti-Christian and anti-social reading 
matter that is being circulated among the artisans. They are 
a hard-headed, logical class of men, who do their own thinking 
while working at their trades; they like to be spoken to 
seriously; they are not content with trashy reading; they 
must have solid works. You will find in their hands 
treatises on political economy, tracts on the social evils and 
their remedies, works of _ self-improvement. You will find 
among them certain leading spirits who give color to their 
views and teach them how to interpret their readings in a 
good or bad sense. They will reason with you and look at 
many sides of a question before accepting its conclusions. They 
are a most independent body. They ask no favors. They stand 
on their rights. You may convince them, you may lead 
them, but you cannot drive them. Their children’s children are the 
future rulers of the land. How may they be reached? By the 
establishment of schools for the trades and mechanical arts in 
which a Christian atmosphere is inhaled and the Christian 
spirit is preserved. These schools would graduate a certain 
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number each year, who would be in great demand as foremen, 
and who by their education and general intelligence would 
wield influence in the clubs and associations of which they would 
be naturally the central figures. Through such a class of skilled 
mechanics, with a Christian spirit, might the workingmen and 
artisans of America be preserved from the socialistic deluge that 
now threatens the world. 

Besides the technical schools which would reach only a special 
class, another and a comparatively large body may be reached 
by technical night-schools, in which mathematics, drawing, and sur- 
veying could be taught. There are thousands of young men in 
our large cities who would gladly attend such schools during two hours 
a certain number of times in the week, and who would be most 
grateful for the assistance thus rendered them.* 

Lastly, a want pressing us upon all sides, an urgent want 
which we cannot too soon set about remedying, and which we 
cannot too earnestly study, and devise ways and means to com- 
pass, is this: How may we keep our boys, especially of the 
poorer class in the congested districts of our large cities, out of 
the saloons and the contaminating influences under which they live 
after they have left our parochial schools, say from their sixteenth 
to their twentieth year? Generation after generation of this class 
pass through our schools. They have made their first Commu- 
nion; they have been confirmed; they have frequently knelt in 
confession, and yet what becomes of them all? What multitudes 
of them fall into sinful habits of life! How very many of them are 
anything but a comfort to their pastors or to their aging parents! 
Now, how can this class be reached and held to a sense of duty 
and respectability? How can the faith be kept aglow in their 
breast so as to sustain them in temptation and render them hon- 
est, upright, law-abiding citizens? Will sodalities keep them to- 
gether and bind them to the church? Will Catholic clubs and 
Catholic literary societies? Will charitable organizations? Will 
lectures? Will public entertainments? These things all appeal 
to the young man of respectable home and good home-training— 
but do they touch the hearts of the sons of poverty and destitu- 
tion? We know not; what we do know is that prayer will benefit 
them and God in his own good time will send the man who will 
reach them and teach others how to reach them and mould them 
into good citizens and sincere Catholics. BROTHER AZARIAS. 

* While writing this we find with pleasure the announcement made that St. Francis 


Xavier's College, New York, has opened a night-school in which poor youths may be instructed 
gratis in Latin and Greek (New York Sun, September 9, 1889). It is a step in the right direction, 
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RELIGION AND MULLIONS. 


THERE is a subdued but palpable humor, a delicately re- 
served satire, not the less delicious on that account, in Mr. Wil- 
frid Ward's story * of the youth of his father. It pervades without 
obtrusiveness the margins of the great roadway over which that 
strong and quaint man trudged, always athletic even in his 
errors, always manly even in his mishaps, seeking truth and find- 
ing for many years only hardship, perplexity, and opposition. 
Mr. Ward has given a singularly comprehensive picture of Oxford, 
of the time that drew so many intellectual giants from mere es- 
theticism of religion into rock-based theology and Christian love. 
He has drawn a powerful sketch of one of the most original and 
forcible leaders of that striking procession into whose still 
passing ranks the finest thought of England contributes annually 
many notable men and women. Equally with the truth of the 
single portrait, the toning of the picture must fascinate every ob- 
server. No light is forced; no artificial draperies hang beside 
the rugged and muscular subject. Ward appears in absolute sim- 
plicity of character; the view of Oxford, of his contemporaries, of 
his associations and domestic and collegiate career, is alive with 
charming truth. The volume deals only, it should be added, 
with the earlier life; it ends with his conversion. His great life 
was to come afterward. He was to be professor of dogmatic 
theology by the choice of Cardinal Wiseman; Pope Pius IX. was 
to confer upon him the Doctorate of Philosophy; he was to be- 
come editor of the Dudlin Review, and in its pages refute the 
theism of John Stuart Mill. He was to become, with eccentrici- 
ties and imperfections, one of the stalwart figures in Catholic 
England, and to leave after him—he died in 1882—an imperish- 
able addition to the best English literature. 

The humor of this first volume, gentle and restrained, exists 
in the phenomena of the time and the circumstances surrounding 
religious life in Oxford. It is not at all in the design of Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward's book. Where it appears in the text it is spon- 
taneous and inevitable because of its propriety as a legitimate 
part of the story. Goethe has correctly pronounced humor one 
of the elements of genius. It protects the greatest of intellects 
from the consequences of false reasoning; by making incongrui- 

* William George Ward and the Oxford Movement. By Wilfrid Ward. Macmillan. 
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ties obvious, it has preserved statesmen and poets from ludicrous 
or mortifying blunders. The want of it deprived Wordsworth of 
the power of discriminating, as Lowell has so wittily said, between 
truth, which is the breath of the muse’s nostril, and fact, which 
suffocates her. An almost Scotch poverty of humor has prevented 
Mr. Gladstone from detecting the many self-contradictions in his 
controversial writings, and tricked him into that famous pamphlet 
of fifteen years ago in which, having hung upon the wall of his 
vast mind a ridiculous assumption concerning the Vatican Council, 
he proceeded to expound therein a long series of erroneous in- 
ferences and ingeniously absurd deductions. Intuitively the world 
that understands the vast range of Mr. Gladstone’s industry has 
come to appreciate the certainty of this modern peripatetic to 
lose his way in downright seriousness; and moved by that scien- 
tific approval which selects the best things a man does and forgets 
the paltry, the erring, and the transient, the Vatican pamphlet 
has been forgotten. 

Nothing could be more unlike than the humor of Sir Thomas 
More and the humor of ‘Ward, the Oxonian. Both were devotees 
of the classics; both were trained in the austerest dialectics; 
each was profoundly religious by nature, and both, humble and 
reverent, could smile at misfortune even while it tortured body 
and harrowed soul. The humor of religious natures is necessarily 
akin to humility. The more a reasonable creature contemplates 
the folly and the term of human life, the more acute is his con- 
tempt of its pomps, whose emptiness he is enabled more clearly 
to perceive. The longer a disciplined mind dwells in the peaceful 
calm of sane reflection, the deeper his duties or opportunities may 
carry him into the quiet world of scholarship, the more fully he 
realizes the vanity of pretentiousness and the insincerity of assum- 
ing that it is in anybody’s power to know more than a very 
little of this world’s knowledge, and none of that of the next ex- 
cept what God has chosen to impart. It was this consciousness 
which made Thomas Aquinas so impervious to flattery; it. was 
the manifest incongruity between his apprehension of his attain- 
ments and his conviction of the greatness of the knowledge un- 
attainable in a human life that caused him to shrink with actual 
grief from the posts of responsibility and distinction to which he 
was so often called in vain. It was this correct but for common 
mortals unintelligible appreciation of incongruities—this noble 
humor—which helped to make him for all time “a mystery of 
moral loveliness.” 

The humor of Sir Thomas More was subtle, witty, penetrating, 
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and exquisite. It was that of a temperament in which the philo- 
sophic habit contended with the fancy of the poet and the charity 
of a saint. There must have been an incessant combat between 
his natural tendency to be caustic and his acquired grace of being 
invariably sympathetic. He could not but jest even on the scaf- 
fold; but his most pungent quips wound only hypocrisy; his 
most elaborate satire is aimed only at the stupidity of the calcu- 
lation that political contrivances are ever going completely to 
remedy the evils and inequalities of human society. A man bred 
in university erudition and expert with the foils that sawed the 
air of college life during periods when air-sawing was the chief 
gymnastic, he was devoid of that insistent combative spirit which 
usually is inherent in energetic tempers. Ward in many respects 
was the opposite of Sir Thomas, while resembling him in massive 
and imperturbable simplicity. He was less subtle, more virile, 
less penetrative, more resonant; slow where More was alert, 
ponderous where More would have been incisive and fatal, bel- 
ligerent where More would have been patient and silent. Ward 
was not the equal of More in accomplishments, and lacked the 
natural inclinations that rendered the great chancellor the most 
capable critic of art and of architecture, the most eminent zsthete 
(we may not be pardoned for saying) of his time. Ward had 
not More’s versatility, his love of nature, his fondness of sea, of 
sky, of the mountains, the vales, the birds and flowers, that found 
in the patron of Erasmus a lay Saint Francis. Taking into ac- 
count their totally different stations in life, their corresponding 
philosophic and theological habits, there is enough in common 
between them to make their disparities attractive. Both prove, 
in essentially unlike ways, that humor, gayety, a child-like superi- 
ority over the dismal and gruesome, capacity to smile kindly at 
even the rasping and anguishing of human influences, are har- 
monious with, perhaps an indispensable constituent of, healthful 
intellectual activity. 

In his early youth the humor and the genuine morality of 
Ward manifested themselves closely together. One of his pro- 
genitors was clerk to one Cornwallis, involved in a pathetic inci- 
dent this side of the Atlantic (at Yorktown, to wit), from the 
effects of which he recovered sufficiently to participate with un- 
feigned disgust in the corruption and abolition of the Parliament 
of Ireland a few years afterward. The Ward who paid the king’s 
forces off at Gibraitar did not accompany him to America, hav- 
ing engaged in the more agreeable if not more honorable duty 
of marrying a Spanish wife with the suggestive name of Raphael; 
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and certain traits in Ward of Oxford are traceable to the heritage 
of intensity and enthusiasm thus introduced into Isle of Wight 
veins. Ward’s father was a Tory member for London, a director 
of the Bank of England, an authority on finance and an investiga- 
tor of the East India Company, a friend of the Duke of Welling- 
ton and a famous cricketer. The family lent useful men to the 
statesmanship of earlier times, one of them being a Protégé of 
the younger Pitt; another was in one of Lord John Russell’s 
cabinets. Ward himself in his childhood was a sturdy fellow, not 
to be dragooned into politeness nor very changeable in any re- 
spect, except by the grace of God. He was addicted to music 
and mathematics—a natural and delightful combination; he yearned 
for the theatre and he detested society. Prodigious talent in cer- 
tain gifts was associated with an awkwardness, a clumsiness, and 
a taciturnity which made him seem generally bored. On one 
‘occasion, when forced by his father to go to a children’s ball, he 
behaved himself with desperate impropriety, during the whole 
evening giving out what Sydney Smith so admired and rarely 
got in Macaulay, “a brilliant flash of silence.” Like Macaulay in 
only one respect, he had an extraordinary memory, and read, like 
him, everything he could lay hands on. He finally escaped alone, 
and ran home through muddy roads and, pelting rain, his feet wet 
in his evening shoes. He was never asked to go to another party. 

With all his love of fun, his pranks and propensity for ad- 
venture, he felt a horror of the vices that had established them- 
selves in the preparatory school to which he was sent, and be- 
fore he entered Oxford a spirit had been born in him which was 
to burn with unflagging zeal for the purifying of the education 
of English youth. Fond of sport, but amenable to law; indiffer- 
ent to conventionalities, but rigidly honest in all his doings, his 
conscientious detestation of the low, the coarse, the ignoble, be- 
came so well known in his young manhood that he was easily 
named among the coterie who lent in his day to the quadrangles 
and river paths an odor of something better than fighting, of 
something more rational than cramming. | 

It is not the purpose of this article to touch upon the grave 
controversy which was developed out of the Tractarian movement. 
It is only to look for a moment upon that strain which preceded 
this momentous impulse and which has survived it; which dwells 
in Oxford as in a pagan temple; which breaks out in ritualism 
and sobs in languid religious poetry; whose germ is in every 
tender and worshipful heart, and which to many excellent souls 
is religion. A great architect, himself a convert to the Catholic 
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Church, visited Ward several years before the latter’s admission. 
He was a devotee of Gothic architecture, which his father had 
done so much to revive in England. He found upon Ward’s 
table the works of Saint Bonaventure and the Swmma of Saint 
Thomas. He believed with Faber, but in a material sense, that 


Christian culture, 
‘* rejecting heathen mould, 
Should draw her types from Europe’s middle night.” 


To him Gothic architecture alone was suitable for the render- 
ing of divine service. When he became acquainted with the 
profound earnestness of Ward, now in the middle of the task 
which he had set to himself—the solution of his own religious 
doubts—the architect declared to a common friend: ‘ What an 
extraordinary thing that so glorious a man as Ward should be 
living in a room without mullions to the windows.” 

Nothing was more natural in Oxford, and the words were 
uttered in a sincerely devout spirit. Pugin spoke for a vast body 
of cultivated Christians who then and now confound taste with 
prayer, and to whom theology necessarily implies almost, if not 
quite on par with itself, conventionalized externals artificially re- 
lated to faith, The medieval environment, translated’ into a 
modern fad, possesses a talisman for imaginations that conceive of 
cathedrals as necessarily filled with only dim religious light, and 
who amiably cherish the illusion that light to be religious must be 
dim. Ward was not of this weakly if gentle tribe. ‘What are 
mullions ?” was his brusque reply. ‘I never heard of them!” 

The chief trouble with Mullions Christians is that they want 
only mullions and not windows, and that mullions stand to them 
for the whole duty of man. The trouble with mullions under 
such conditions is that they keep the light of God from getting 
into a temple, and they keep the eyes of a Christian who makes 
a cult of mere esthetics in religion from seeing the beautiful 
world that is outside them; what is vastly more important, from 
seeing that while the world itself is beautiful it is filled with the 
helpless, the crippled, the unfortunate, the misled; with poverty 
that needs assuagement, with children that have no parents, with 
old age abandoned to despair on the threshold of the grave; 
with the dead hand, which is no longer mortmain in real estate, 
but entailed bigotry or unbelief which goes down from family to 
family, acquiring nothing but encumbrances of added doubt; and 
the theism which ribbons itself out with various fine names, but, 
is dead for all good in this world and totally careless of the next. 
Mullions in religion has much to do with religious mortmain. 
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To poetic minds there is something very alluring in incompre- 
hensible religious symbols. The mullion has been architecturally 
consecrated. It is universally admitted to be, if not religious, at 
least ecclesiastical. It is not exclusively Gothic. Nor has it an 
antiquity to boast beyond the period when Norman-French was 
stamping its graceful caprices and beautiful dreams upon the plastic 
English that was not yet all English, but considerably Scandi- 
navian and somewhat Dutch. If we look into its pedigree the 
scriveners are found at fault. In the standard dictionary where 
the Wards not in Oxford may seek to cure their ignorance, we 
are told that mullion is perhaps from the French to mould; and 
possibly out of this the Mullions Christians may derive a con- 
solatory myth. They may fancy that Christianity with mullions 
is moulded more upon the medieval than Christianity without 
mullions ; that it is more zsthetic and represents a higher grade 
of religious sensibility and a more splendid ritual than a plainer 
Christianity. Unhappily, there appears to be no warrant for this 
etymology. The correct form of mullion is munnion, according 
to the best authority; and munnion is, alack! only a stump. The 
mullion of a window in a Gothic or Renaissance temple is the 
stump of the division before it breaks off into the tracery. 
Beautiful as well designed and skilfully executed tracery is, es- 
sential as is the stump to the frame of the opening for air and 
light, it is the air and the light after all that are essential ; and while 
mullions are highly decorative, if the house be harmoniously 
composed, it is possible to exaggerate their importance. 

Oxford has become the home of mullions Christianity. The 
Wards are less numerous than they were in the elder half of the 
century. The university supplies England now with politicians, lite- 
rary men, candidates for benefices in which the income is the only 
living—the occupant is generally dead in all senses but the physical. 
Honest men there are in great numbers, earnest and_ unselfish 
men, striving, many of them, to do good for their fellows. But 
the pews are empty except upon social occasions, and the gap 
between the Establishment—all mullioned—and the poor, for 
whom the Gospel is supposed to be peculiarly intended, since they 
have nothing else, are little disposed to soil the cushions or find 
heavenly consolation in the mullions. No other city in the world 
is so generally mullioned as London. The light is shut out as firmly 
as possible from the churches, from the Houses of Parliament, 
from the Law Courts, from the Temple. It is shut out desper- 
ately from the million or two of starving toilers in garrets, in 
attics, in even the lowest floors of the great rat homes that 
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tumble upon each other’s scrawny necks in miles of narrow and 
dingy lanes and courts. The learning of England is infatuated 
with lancet windows; and the mullion that ornaments the exte- 
riors of the most imposing edifices in the cathedral towns is 
apparently no more insensible than the smut that hides the light 
from English poverty in factory centres and metropolitan dens 
which the police never enter except in squads. 

Ward was a Christian without mullions. Some years later he 
had a house built, and Pugin was the architect. The latter had 
contrived a remarkably fine screen for Old Hall College, near 
which Ward’s house was. But in it “comfort was preferred to 
beauty of form; lancet windows were tabooed; plenty of light 
and plenty of air were insisted on at the cost of any infringe- 
ment of the rules of art.” Pugin felt the barbarity of Ward 
keenly. He regretted building a house for him at all after he 
found how profligate was his insensibility to mullions. He deplored 
that such a man was permitted to live near the screen of Old 
Hall College. Indeed, the screen became a contention. There 
were pro-screen men and anti-screen men. Because Ward criti- 
cised rood screens as undevotional, Pugin wrote to him: “ I con- 
sider you a greater enemy to true Christianity than the most 
rabid fanatic.” 

Life as well as religion was very practical with Ward. He 
was married when- he entered the Catholic Church. He resigned 
his post in Oxford. He was without any but the scantiest in- 
come. There were no mullions on the windows for either him 
or Mrs. Ward. A very humorous glow is perhaps unintentionally 
imparted to this portion of the chronicle. The clergyman who 
had eased his ferry across from the younger into the older church 
showed, he says, “such a knowledge of human nature. He told 
Mrs. Ward to make a retreat and to practise certain austerities ; 
but he told me to unbend my mind as much as possible and go 
to the play as often as I could.” As it was necessary for 
Mrs. Ward to be cook in the cottage, her retreats were possibly 
culinary. There may have been mullions upon the kitchen, for 
so unsuccessful was she that when friends were invited to dine 
upon a haunch of venison sent as a gift to Ward, one of them had 
the shocking manners to say it tasted like cold wet blanket. 
Happily, Ward came into an inheritance soon afterward; and 
although he adhered to light and air in preference to mullions, they 
were enabled the remainder of their days to have healthful diet 
with their healthful Christianity. 

The life of Ward at Oxford is felicitously as well as truthfully 
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written. The picture has changed little except that one who 
visits the town to-day will feel that mullions are more and more, 
and faith is less and less, within its enticing precincts. Ruskin 
was indeed justified in pronouncing its great street the most 
beautiful in the world. Whatever one’s creed or cult, Christian, 
Pagan, Buddhist, Confucian—or nothing but mullions—one 
might well wish to live in Oxford. Westminster Abbey makes 
even an Irish heart soften to hard England. In Oxford all 
national and racial metes are effaced. Its clusters of colleges, 
its groves, its meadows and river are monumental witnesses to 
the universality of scholarship and the democracy of true learn- 
ing. Intellectual and moral progress is epitomized in its hoary 
structures. The prevailing tendency of the age—to get away 
from religion of every positive kind—is emphasized in the mem- 
ories that are most popularly cherished. The visitor is led to 
Addison’s walk, but the door is locked that leads to the pulpit 
in which John Henry Newman preached the sermons that have 
troubled a century. The tree under which Heber, remembered 
as poet, loved to study is carefully protected from clipping; the 
slab that covers Pusey must be discovered by chance. The 
days when ivied cloisters echoed the chants of studious monks 
are not gone more completely than the later ones when Angli- 
canism felt the pulse of tremendous spiritual individualities yearn- 
ing for worthier work than the dry didactics of the lecture-room 
or the suave offices of state functions. 

It is one of these spiritual Anglicans, Dr. Jessop,* who has said 
that the Church of England has never known how to deal with a 
man of genius. Where he has not been the object of relentless 
persecution, he has been at least regarded with timid suspicion, 
shunned by prudent men of low degree, and forgotten by those of 
high. “In the Church of England there has never been a time 
when the enthusiast has not been treated as a very unsafe man.” 
Wordsworth felt this even in his early time. Mullions were then 
as they are now the preponderating feature of Oxford architecture. 
The more modern the structure, the more pronounced .the mun- 
nioning. The ancient spirit of open air, of love of sun and de- 
light in humanizing contact, has been yielding steadily to ‘‘men- 
tal stone-breaking” in the closet and pedantic exclusion in libra- 
ries; to palsy of spirituality and to agnosticism concerning all 
things not material. Wordsworth’s question was answered half a 
century ago. Time has confirmed the reply. 

“Is ancient piety for ever flown? ” 


* The Coming of the Friars. 
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The crowds who used to flock about the Anglican altars in 
the earlier years had disappeared. 
** Alas! even they seemed like fleecy clouds 


That, struggling through the western sky, have won 
Their pensive light from a departed sun.” 


Mullions have their value. They are a graceful and monotoning 
influence. They have acquired an eminent moral significance. It 
is already very much deteriorated in consequence of making them 
a commonplace of hotel facades, market elevations, and town-hall 
fronts. They note the roads by which religious symbolism is dis- 
appearing in England. The mullion, even in religion, is not te 
be derided. Ruskin has observed in Pretertta that it was well 
for him to have been born in a humble house in Brunswick 
Square and have Warwick Castle to be astonished at, than to 
have been born in Warwick Castle and have nothing to be aston- 
ished at. It is certain, he adds, that it would not help matters 
in the least to have Warwick Castle pulled down. So with mul- 
lions and religion. It is better to have religion without mullions 
and have mullions—yea, the entire category of zxstheticism—to 
surprise and entertain, than to have only zstheticism and no faith 
here or hereafter. It is certain that religion would be badly off with- 
out Gothic and Roman and Renaissance ; it is a pure and authentic 
impulse in the heart that seeks to embellish ritual and temple 
with decorative dignity, and to make the holy places of earth 
shrines for the beauty its Creator has conferred upon it, and the 
love of which he has implanted in our nature. But mullions may 
be made too much of. Pugin’s luminous mind became clouded 
by the excess to which his culture of Gothic carried his too sensitive 
imagination. The misery that pervades England to-day and has 
convulsed her capital is a loud protest against a mullion Christian- 
ity. Be it Agnostic, Anglican, or Catholic, it may please the eye 
of the esthetic; the Christianity of Christ pleads for air and light, 
for love and practical brotherhood. It is an affectation, not a 
true thing. It is material. It is deaf and dumb. It is incap- 
able of healing a soul or binding up a body. Against its wood- 
enness rises up, in the verse of Katharine Tynan, 

‘* The world’s cry, desolate, 
Like a sad, gray, wounded bird, 
Beating wild at Heaven’s gate 
And One speaking not a word; 
Like a dead King keeping state 
With his tender heart unstirred.” 


MARGARET F. SULLIVAN. 





A CALL. 


“Now what will I read?” I was saying to’myself, I thought, in 
my study chair, 
Looking up at my books from shelf to shelf, fondly feeling there, 
In their words enshrined, lay many a mind of the greatest that 
ever were. 

‘Twas at the moment my eyes fell on the one I had long loved 
most, 

And labored at, too, for all that I knew men said, “ ’Twas love’s 
labor lost”’; : 

As if lost could be labor honestly loved, whatever it cost! 

With that thought, while I looked, like a Presence stirred the 
depths of my inmost sense ; 

Not as seen or self-felt, but as being there known of my being’s 
self-reverence. 

Then—ah ! why try to explain? What more may I know 

Than as of ovVer-consciousness was mystical outflow, 

My life from, to that life-word of the World’s Scholar-Saint, 

As there my spirit his would seize, but, yearning so, waxed faint 

For very sweetness of the yearning. When forth, like a living 
breath, 

As the spirit of his spirit came, mine strengthening, and yet 

So sweetly soothing! Earth’s cares, e’en the old self-care, did die 

Within my soul, the while the whole of what used to say “I,” 

Alert, instinct with some new sense, as of a second youth, 

Felt living the true life at last, Love listening to Truth. 

Seemed the Voice to say, not in the way of sound to hearing’s 
sense, 

But as spirit unto spirit, in pure thought’s conference: 

“Tis time. Turn in. Within thee seek the centre of thy soul. 

Self silence there. Then shalt thou hear Mind’s mystic echoes roll 

From out the everlasting hills, self telling of the whole. 

So shalt thou sing. And though the voice, yea, though the words 
be thine, : 

Shalt for the universal need 
Of head and heart, of truth and deed, 
Thought-echo the Divine!” 


T. J. O7MAHONY. 
Ali Hallows College, Dublin. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S HANDWRITING. 


Ir is rather remarkable (or perhaps, in view of certain ten- 
dences, we should say, it is not in the least remarkable) that in 
all the tergiversations of three hundred years of Shakespearean 
Criticism, some very apparent and sublunary, and absolutely as- 
certained data of his life and ways, remain entirely unhandled. 

This simple, unostentatious gentleman, who, by minding his 
own business, accumulated one of the largest fortunes of which 
we have any record in King James the First, his times; this 
man, who brought the English stage up from the vilest condition 
of the cock-pit and the bear-garden, and made it what it is at 
its most and its best—an Arbiter of Letters and.of manners— 
this man never trod the earth! He walked, not the London pave- 
ments, but the Empyrean! His motive and aim were to teach 
Ontologies and Eschatologies to his fellow-men and to Posterity. 
He wrote Julius Cesar to warn humanity against the error of 
confounding Patriotism with Passion; his Zempest to show that 
Enchantment, Astrology, and Sorcery were really Engines of 
Personal Providence; his Lear to teach how Emotion, vexed to 
a Strain of Life, must centralize into an Arch-Form of Tension, 
which would form a Derationalization of Nature-Movement! 

I hasten to say that I do not understand the above terms. 
I merely copy them literally from some of the latest London 
(not Bedlam) Shakespearean Commentary! Without comment 
upon them, my only purpose, in this brief paper, is to call atten- 
tion to a very commonplace concern indeed, absurdly vulgar, in- 
deed, as contrasted with the noble introspection above indicated. 
I merely desire to basely suggest that perhaps we could construct 
an alphabet of William Shakespeare’s Handwriting! 

Of the four or five so-called autographs of Shakespeare (and 
they are well enough known, and there is something in favor of 
each of them), I do not propose a recapitulation. But, of them 
all, there is one which, by English Law and by all custom, precedent, 
and probability, MUST be authentic. I mean the last signature 
at the bottom of the last of the three sheets of paper upon 
which William Shakespeare’s Last Will and Testament was sol- 
emnly written. The Law required that a testator’s name should 
be written on each sheet. It did not say that each sheet should 
be SIGNED by the Testator. But the Testator was supposed to 
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sign, once and finally, the document; otherwise it could not have 
been his Will at all. Now, the first two sheets of Shakespeare’s 
Will bear each the name “ WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE”; but the writ- 
ing (and the orthography,‘ for that matter) of each is as unlike 
the other as both are unlike the “signature” in the Florio, or in 
the Title Deed. But, on the last sheet, there are the words, 
“By ME, WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE,” as follows (and that he wrote 
them thus with his own hand and not by another’s, is only to 
say that by the document so signed his worldly chattels were dis- 
posed, and his realty devised) : 


Now, I am not aware that any commentator has called atten- 
tion to the fact that, out of the twenty-six letters of the English 
Alphabet, here we are informed how William Shakespeare wrote 
thirteen, viz.: 


a—b—e—h—i—k—1—m—p—r—s—w—vy. 


And—if, perhaps, it would not be quite as transcendental as 
finding the lofty purposes of Trinculo or Ariel in the TZempest; 
to conjecture, that from the forms of certain letters at the point 
of a rapid writer’s pen, we might shape certain others—possibly 
we might assume that William Shakespeare’s g or g was some- 
thing like his y or his c, and his 0 something like his 7 or his ¢ ; 
or his # and his # and his v not so very different from his mm, 
save in a stroke the less; or his @ like his g or his g reversed, 
or his ¢ more or less like his ~~if we might go as far as this, I 
say, we would then have substantially the alphabet that an English 
writer uses; for we have only left the 7, 74, x, and z, four of the 
least used of letters, and the 7, after all, was indifferent with the— 
was only in fact an initial—small z; and w# and v were mainly 
written as one. 

It would be interesting indeed to proceed further, to demon- 
strate that the above postulate, if granted, might throw some 
curious lights and shadows upon what commentators are pleased 
to call the CRUCES SHAKESPEAREAN-E (by which they mean the 
readings which most of us absorb, even if we cannot quite syn- 
thesize the meanings of). Perhaps my limits might justify a 
single example. When Juliet is longing for night to come, that 
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her banished lover may snatch his first nuptial visit, she says, in 
pathetic poetry (the second quarto of 1599, the first of 1597 con- 
taining no such lines): 


Spread thy close curtaine, love performing night 
That runnawayes eyes may wincke, and Romeo 
Leape to these arms, untalkt of and unseene. 


Nobody, I venture to say, who can read this passage with 
any appreciation at all, is troubled because “ runaways eyes’”— 
standing by itself—is a term not exactly definable by equivalents. 
Certainly, even if unintelligibly wrenched from the context, it is a 
liquid symbol most congenial to the tearful and tender invocation 
of the husbandless bride. But all Juliet’s tears cannot keep the 
commentators off it. They read “rumours eyes”; rumourous; 
rumourers ; Cynthia’s; rude day’s; soon day’s; roving; sun-day’s; 
curious; envious; sun away’s; yonder ; runabouts’ ; runaway spies ; 
runagate’s ; Renomy’s (/vench Renommée=Rumour), and so on, and 
so on, to infinity. 

But, if we joined them, and said that perhaps the second 
quarto printer of 1599 printed from ‘Shakespeare’s autograph 
manuscript, and that every other printer since, from that day to 
this, has simply followed him in making the word “ runaway’s,” 
whereas what Shakespeare wrote was: 


Spread thy close curtaine, love-performing night 
That nooneday’s eyes may winke, and Romeo 
Leape to these arms, untalkt of and unseene ; 


(and that the figure of noonday mournfully weeping at the com- 
ing of sunset was a not un-Shakespearean figure or conception), 
let us timorously attempt to construct, from Shakespeare's script 
alphabet, the latter word: 

Would it not be something like this? (the characteristic being 
the tendency to an upward stroke at the ends of words): 


frre 
And would such a reading convince a Shakespearean commen- 


tator that there was something to be said in favor of letting well 
enough alone ? 


APPLETON MORGAN. 
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CHARITABLE WORK IN SPANISH PRISONS.* 


EVERY attentive observer or worker in the field of charity in 
our country can hardly fail having noticed certain impediments 
to its free general exercise, resulting from the absence of unity 
of religious belief. In the first place, there is no uniform under- 
standing as to the proper base for charitable action; some place 
it on religious, others on mere philanthropical, motives. Some, 
through religious sympathy or necessity, confine their dispensa- 
tions to members of their own denomination; others, use theirs 
as a cover for active proselytism; while others again, repudiating 
any such purpose, burden what they give with something or 
other that is repugnant to the consciences of the recipients. More- 
over, religious aversion, or religious indifferentism, in the givers, 
and the lack of sympathy resulting therefrom, will naturally make 
their effects felt in many ways. 

In view of the above considerations, it should be interesting 
to examine into the work and results of charity in Christian na- 
tions or communities where those who give and those who receive 
are both fully united in one religious belief. Spain in particular 
presents very suitable examples for this study, and one of them 
has been selected as the subject of this article. 

It is not amiss to mention here that with our people there is 
a general indisposition to give that country due credit for the 
good institutions and good customs which it possesses. A recent 
instance occurs in the report of the commission (in this State) to 
investigate the most humane and practical method of carrying 
into effect the sentence of death in capital cases, wherein the fact 
is ignored that Spain is more than half a century in advance of 
the State of New York by adopting exclusively the garrote as 
preferable to hanging, abolished in all Spanish dominions and de- 
pendencies by royal decree of April 24, 1832.+ 

There is at present in Spain a long-established charitable 
guild of laymen, called La Real Archicofradia de Caridad y Paz 

* Memoria historica del piadoso instituto de la Real Archicofradia de Caridad y Paz y catalogo de 
los Hermanos asistidos por ella des de 29 de Agosto de 1687 hasta 26 de Octubre de 1867; presentada 
y leida en junta de 28 de Octubre del proprio ano, por el Secretario D. Mariano dela Lama y 
Noriega. Madrid, 1868. Manuscript extracts from minutes of the society. 

t Although under the title of ‘‘ Burning” sufficient information was given in the report 
about that mode of infliction of death penalty, in use in many other European countries at the 
time it was in Spain, it was besides very unnecessarily brought in under the heading of Auto da 


7é. The authors of the report do not seem to have been aware that in London, as date as 1788, 
one Pheebe Harris was burnt alive before Newgate for the offence of coining. 
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(The Royal Archconfraternity of Charity and Peace), who aim at 
earning the reward for having visited our blessed Redeemer in 
prison; which merit, he tells us, will, with other special ones, be 
remembered by him, and be so potent on the day of judgment. 
Their charitable work consists in helping to prepare for the world 
to come criminals under sentence of death, in accompanying 
them to the scaffold, and providing their bodies with Christian 
burial. They also, at the present day, visit for purposes of as- 
sistance and consolation convicts in the prisons of Madrid and of 
the principal cities and towns throughout the realm. 

A very remarkable feature in the case of this. corporation is 
its uninterrupted active corporate existence for at least four and 
a half centuries, and the active personal services which its mem- 
bers have continuously rendered during so long a period. 

The origin of the confraternity is connected with a very re- 
markable event. At the close of the fourteenth century a pro- 
fessor of the University of Paris had argued publicly against 
belief in the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, and also 
against other teachings of the church. His opinions were con- 
demned as heretjcal by the Archbishop of Paris and the doctors 
in theology of the university. From their decision he appealed 
to Pope Clement VII., whose chair was then in Avignon, but 
fearing an unfavorable result to his appeal, he made his way to 
Spain, hoping to make there converts to his teachings. But as 
a belief in the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception was long 
seated in the minds of that people, and widely spread, from the 
monarch down to the humblest subject, so far from meeting with 
any welcome, he was driven out of the land. 

In the year 1421 John II. and his queen, Dofia Maria of 
Aragon, were prompted by the event above narrated to erect in 
the Campo del Rey, in Madrid, the first church in that city in 
honor of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin. They 
besides founded and instituted a lay confraternity, to whom the 
church was given in charge, and who had the additional duty 
laid upon them of assisting, consoling, and giving Christian burial 
to all criminals undergoing the death penalty, and to the friend- 
less wretches who happened to die in the streets and public places 
of Madrid. The church became a favorite one, and much re- 
sorted to by the citizens of that capital, and possessed on its main 
altar the royal gift of a beautiful image of the Blessed Virgin. 

After a lapse of sixty-five years, in 1486, the Bishop of As- 
torga, Don Garcia Alvarez de Toledo, founded a small hospital, 
the first one known in Madrid, and built it close to the church 
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above mentioned, and gave it the name of Hospital de la Con- 
cepcion. He devoted it to female patients, equipped it with every- 
thing needed for twelve beds, and gave it in care of the confra- 
ternity in charge of the church. The hospital did good service, 
particularly in 1580, when all Spain was afflicted with a severe 
catarrhal epidemic; but in 1587, it having been thought advisable 
to merge the eleven hospitals then in existence into a general 
one still existing, this measure involved the suppression of the 
Bishop of Astorga’s foundation. Philip II. having signified 
his desire to have for royal purposes the land occupied by the 
church and hospital, the confraternity parted with their realty, 
and with the price obtained for it bought the chapel of Santa 
Cruz (Holy Cross), which they hold at the present day, and con- 
tinued their charitable work in connection with it, substituting 
for the care of the sick, from which they were exempted, the pro- 
viding poor orphan girls with dowries, and feeding prisoners on 
Christmas, Easter Sunday, and Pentecost. Their church was very 
unfortunately visited by two destructive and calamitous fires; by 
one which occurred in 1620, in the sacristy, many and very valuable 
documents and records, inclusive of the charter cof foundation of 
their society, were burned; and by the other, which happened in 
the night of September 8-9, 1763, everything contained in the church 
was wholly destroyed. In the course of years two other confraterni- 
ties became merged in theirs, both connected with hospitals, one 
called de la Concepcion, and the other de /a Paz* (of Peace); this 
led to the formal adoption, in 1797, of their name as it is at present. 

It is customary in Spain to have criminals condemned to 
death spend the last three days before execution either in the 
regular chapel of the prison, or in a room prepared as a chapel, 
in which an altar for the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice is 
placed, as also other religious emblems suitable for reviving re- 
ligious impressions and arousing sentiments of contrition. This 
practice is called poner en capilla (to put in chapel). As far back 
as 1567 the confraternity had begun to particularly devote itself 
to seeing that that class of sufferers should receive Holy Com- 
munion before death, and for providing and suitably equipping 
capillas in prisons where they were needed. The Holy See 
recognized the value of the services thus rendered by granting 
to the confraternity several privileges, one of which was that, if 

*Some say that the hospital, which was for consumptives, was known as of Holy Job, 
whose patience and resignation were there held up for imitation, and whose image is now on an 
altar in the church of Santa Cruz, the only one in Madrid where he is venerated. But it is also 


more probable that the name was owing to the marriage of Philip II. with Isabel of Valois, 
which led to a lasting peace between Spain and France. 
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the condemned had approached the Sacrament of Penance and 
desired to receive Holy Communion, the confraternity might have 
it administered at a Mass celebrated for that purpose ¢wo hours 
before dawn. The charitable work of providing with Christian 
burial the bodies of destitute persons found dead, either from 
disease or accident, in the streets of Madrid was kept up by the 
guild until 1809, when a change of government and other cir- 
cumstances brought about its discontinuance. The expenses of 
these burials, while the custom lasted, were paid for by alms, ob- 
tained by a member of the society, who for that purpose was 
stationed at the portal of a certain prison, where the corpse lay 
for a stated time as in a morgue, and where he appealed to the 
charity of passers-by. 

At the present day the guild administers its charity in this 
wise to criminals under sentence of death. 

As soon as the mayordomo mayor or president of the guild 
has been notified of the death sentence, he goes, in company 
with the treasurer, to the prison where the condemned man is 
confined, informs him of it, draws near to him, greets him cor- 
dially, embraces him, and accompanies him to the capz//a. Then, 
after attending to his immediate needs, the president arranges the 
duty of attendance to be discharged by the smayordomos or mem- 
bers of the confraternity, two at a time, and relieved every two 
hours. He hands the alcatde or superintendent of the prison a 
list of the names of the members who are to serve, and provides 
for the condemned man’s meals. In regard to these, the regula- 
tion is that they are to be plain and good, without any attempt 
at gratifying whims or particular appetites; they are to be eaten 
out of metal utensils only, no glass nor stoneware, nor knives and 
forks being allowed; meat or fish is served without bones, and 
the bread is cut up in very small slices. 

The president then hands to the member first on duty the 
keys of the chests containing the articles belonging to and needed 
by the corporation in the exercise of its functions, and also a list 
of the names of the colleagues selected for service. He then 
ascertains from the proper authorities the hour, place, and man- 
ner of execution, and when the removal of the corpse will be 
permitted. He then goes to the church of Santa Cruz, directs 
two lights to be kept lit on the altar of the Blessed Virgin in 
that church and certain others until the society’s work is all 
over, and also the display at its doors of two framed statements 
of the spiritual favors granted by the Holy See to persons sen- 
tenced to death, and to charitable persons contributing to their 
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spiritual or temporal relief. He arranges with the curate of the 
church or his representative about the Mass of supplication to be 
celebrated on the occasion, posts up a notice of the Mass in the 
usual place, and, if time permits, publishes same in a paper 
called Diario de Avisos (daily notices), so that the faithful that 
care to do so may have it in their power to be present at the 
service. A table, upon which are set a crucifix and two lamps, 
is brought out into the small piazza before the church of Santa 
Cruz, and members of the confraternity are present by it for 
the purpose of receiving alms of charitable persons, and remain 
at their post until their associates return from the cemetery after 
having given burial to the body of the executed criminal. 

When the sentenced man takes his meals the president, 
treasurer, and one or more associates attend and serve him in 
the presence of his spiritual advisers, the superintendent of the 
prison, and the a/guaci/ on guard, and recite the usual prayers 
before and after the repast. On the last of the three days spent 
in capilla another Mass of supplication is celebrated in the 
church of Santa Cruz, which is usually numerously attended. 

On the night before execution the condemned man is made 
one of the Brotherhood of Caridad y Paz, so as to entitle him 
to all the spiritual favors and indulgences accorded to its mem- 
bers. This is accomplished in quite a formal manner by the 
president, secretary, and such other members as the former may 
require to be present. The newly-made brother signs in a book 
of record the entry of his admission, is informed that he is at 
liberty to dispose of one-fourth of the aggregate of alms collected 
for his benefit, and that his last wishes will be faithfully carried 
out so far as circumstances and the regulations of the brother- 
hood will permit. The remainder of the alms is applied to cover 
the expenses incurred by the brotherhood in the case, and any 
surplus over and above these is devoted to offerings for Masses 
celebrated by needy priests having very small incomes, who re- 
ceive for each Mass eight rea/s (forty cents). 

On the morning of execution the president and treasurer 
are on hand, and, after the doomed culprit has received Holy 
Communion, “with that tenderness and charity which its religious 
meaning requires,” clothe him with the black tunic which he is 
to wear. For a regicide or a parricide it is yellow, with red 
sleeves and with a yellow cap. He goes to the scaffold in 
a cart, escorted by the entire body of the confraternity, to which 
he now belongs, and preceded by a priest bearing a crucifix and 
wearing a green cape. Two associates carry boxes containing 
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water, wine, biscuits, and vinegar for the brother’s use in case he 
should become faint on his way to death. In the portal of the 
prison is placed an image of the Blessed Virgin, before which, 
upon leaving, he kneels and implores her blessing and assistance. 
The duty of going at day-break of that day through the streets 
of Madrid, asking alms for the sentenced man, is also incumbent 
on the confraternity. Two boys go along on the occasion, carry- 
ing locked alms-boxes, and each ringing a bell. There are, how- 
ever, some cases in which this is not done. 

As soon as the execution has taken place, the bells of Santa 
Cruz begin to toll, and the knell continues until the confra- 
ternity have returned to it from the scaffold, reciting on the way 
prayers for the repose of the soul of the departed brother. Then 
follow other services and a low Mass, which also take place in 
the church of San José, because the place for executions lies 
at present in that parish. 

At the time appointed by law the confraternity return to the 
scaffold, take down the corpse (which all other persons are for- 
bidden to do), invest it with the Franciscan habit, and carry it to 
the cemetery, where, after saying over it the usual prayers, it is 
laid to rest in consecrated ground. ~ 

Men in military service condemned by court-martial to be 
shot are cared for by the guild the same as civilians sentenced 
to die by the garrote, with this difference only, that the corpse 
is taken in charge as soon as the shooting party has filed off 
from the place of execution. 

The society has kept records of the names of all the con- 
demned to whom they have ministered from the first of August, 
1687, and whom, in their charity, they always designate as 
hermanos (brethren). The mode of execution, the prison, and 
amount of alms collected are stated in each case. Up to the 26th 
October, 1867, they had assisted one thousand and thirty-four, of 
whom a few were pardoned shortly after having been placed in 
capilla, others, in very rare instances, on-the very scaffold, or as 
they were getting ready to be shot. Very many belonged to the 
Spanish army; a very few were women; one of these, in 1687, 
was a slave. The names of the priest Merino, who in 1852 at- 
tempted the life of the queen of Spain; of the patriotic General 
Riego, garroted in 1823; of a patriotic parish priest, who with many 
French officers and soldiers suftered death during the period of 
French domination—all appear in the record. The death penalty 
was, up to 1832, inflicted principally by hanging; by burning, 
once in 1702 and twice in 1704; and from 1692 to 1765, eight 
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times by garrote and burning, which latter part of the sentence 
must have applied to the culprit’s remains after death. The con- 
fraternity point in triumph to the fact, ascertainable from the 
records, that out of the entire one thousand and thirty-four two 
only died impenitent, and these were not natives of, to use their 
own words, xuestra guerida Espana (our beloved Spain). The 
alms collected vary greatly in amount; for instance, in one case 
they were thirty-three vea/s,; in another, three hundred and fifty- 
three; in another, that of Merino, three thousand five hundred 
and sixty-two; in another, four thousand six hundred and fifty- 
four; which, assuming the vea/ to be vellon, worth five cents, 
would be respectively equivalent to $1 65, $17 65, $178 10, $232 70. 
But they generally exceed one thousand reals, say $50. As the 
average annual number of sufferers attended to by this society 
of charitable laymen during the period of one hundred and eighty 
years, ending in 1867, is nearly six, it is plain that the aggregate 
of their labors must have been pretty arduous, rendered more so 
by the manner of annual distribution; for while in the early 
years only one, two, or three offenders have been sentenced per 
year, and none in 1703, during the first half of this century 
they have been numerous in consequence of very many con- 
demnations of military men by court-martial. Thus the total 
was forty-four in 1811, thirty-nine in 1812, forty-two in 1824, 
thirty-seven in 1825, twenty-five in 1837, and sixty-five in 1866; of 
which last twenty were artillery sergeants, all shot at the same time. 

It appears from extracts from the minutes of the society from 
1878 to 1886 that, through an organization having conferences 
like those of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, the sphere of 
utility of their labors has become enlarged and more comprehen- 
sive. The Obra de la Carcel (Work in Prisons), to which they 
now devote themselves, takes in imprisoned convicts, to whom they 
try to do spiritual and material good. They have established 
conferences in Pamplona, Santiago, Vich, Vittoria, Tortosa, Tudela, 
Montanchez, La Bispal, Huesca, Villavieja, Reus, Valli, Tor- 
rente, Manresa, Montilla, Orense, Alcoy, Alicante, Antequera, Sa- 
badell, Tarragona, Tuy, Bafiolas, Barbastro, Borja, Mataro, Si- 
guenza, and Coruiia. 

The work of these conferences consists in visiting the pri- 
soners semi-weekly, weekly, or not less than semi-monthly, ac- 
cording to the needs of the locality; giving the convicts good 
books to read, arranging for the recital with them of the Rosary 
or Salve Regina at stated times, and, what is most important 
of all, getting them to go to confession and Holy Communion 
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and perform their Easter duty, in the reception of which 
last sacrament the members always, and sometimes at Easter 
the prison officials, join. The conferences distribute clothes 
to prisoners that need them; in many prisons they give elemen- 
tary instruction; in others, like Manresa, where the prison 
fare is very poor, they eke it out at times with a little better food, 
and not unfrequently they spread out # rancho estraordinario—what 
we would call an extra good square meal. In Vich efforts to 
keep the convicts employed at some productive industry have 
been successful, and the case is mentioned of a man who had 
lived away from his wife many years, and whose evil courses had 
at length brought him to prison; after his time was up he took 
up a little door-mat shop and supported his family in peace and 
respectability. In Valli the conferences even attend to having 
the prisoners’ hair cut and kept in decent appearance. 

An Englishman, apparently an intelligent Protestant, who had 
seen Pius IX. wash the feet of the pilgrims during Holy Week, 
was heard, at table d’héte, by a lady relative of the present writer, 
to give out as his impression that it was a “ na-asty business.” His 
appreciation could not further go. It is quite probable that others 
also of like tone of mind have been similarly impressed by the 
sight he had seen. 

Well, very unpleasant personal service is very often just what 
the exercise of heroic charity requires. It is evident from what 
has been related in these pages about the labors of the Real 
Archicofradia de Caridad y Paz that in the past its members have 
had abundant personal experience of work trying and repugnant 
to human nature, and that those of the present day fare no bet- 
ter. When holy Tobias, in order to give dead Israelites sepulture, 
left his dinner, hid the corpses by day in his house and buried them 
by night, he must have felt his labor to be somewhat repulsive. 
But Holy Scripture tells us how it appeared in the eyes of God. 

It is reliably stated that ‘over sixty thousand persons are 
to-day prisoners in the various penal institutions throughout the 
United States, and that, in addition to this, there are over eleven 
thousand inmates of reformatories!”» No doubt a large propor- 
tion of these are Catholics. Here, plainly, is a large field for 
Catholic laymen to labor in, doing good in such way as may be 
possible and advisable. 

May the example of devoted charity to prisoners set for so 
long a time by these sons of Spain serve for edification to all, 
and for instruction and suggestion to some of the American Cath- 
olics who may read this account of it! L. B. BINSSE. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


VAIN PLEADING, 


IMMEDIATELY upon her father’s leaving Emilie Tourner sought 
her sleeping apartment for repose, declining /e second dejetner, 
the light midday repast common among the upper classes in the 
West Indies. Madame Tourner had partaken of refreshments, 
and was sitting at the table abstracted when M. Tardiffe’s card, 
requesting a private interview, was handed to her. She at once 
received him, and they conferred together long and earnestly. 

The substance of his communication was, that San Domingo 
could no longer be a fit place for whites; that, had emancipation 
been brought about peacefully and by degrees, with the institu- 
tions and methods of civilization preserved, and the negroes 
gradually raised to a fair standard of citizenship, their freedom, 
as he believed, would have been a blessing to all; but that, 
having risen in merciless rebellion, the ignorant and _ bloody 
wretches would keep the colony a pandemonium ; that, under the 
most favorable circumstances, prosperity could not return for a 
generation, and that he had resolved, by the first opportunity, to 
leave for England; that if Henry Pascal were alive, of which he 
had very little expectation, his penniless condition morally freed 
mademoiselle from her engagement; that M. Pascal himself, as 
soon as he had time for sober reflection, could not, as a man of 
honor, do otherwise than insist upon the release; that his own 
desire and purpose was to offer himself again in marriage to the 
daughter ; that the effort of his life would be to provide for her 
a happy home in Old England, and that he would welcome her 
parents to share it with her. He thanked Madame Tourner 
very warmly for her friendliness towards him, expressed the hope 
that she would second his final suit, and asked her to give to 
mademoiselle the note he presented, as an answer to her suppli- 
cation to intercede with Dessalines in behalf of Henry Pascal. 

Madame Tourner entered into M. Tardiffe’s views and hopes 
with the utmost eagerness. The latter had sedulously cultivated 
her, and succeeded in thoroughly insinuating himself into her 
favor. Flattered and pleased by his adroit blandishments, she 
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remained deceived as to his real character, and regarded him as 
being altogether the most eligible offer she knew of in the colony. 
From the first she had been partial to his suit, as the colonel had 
been to that of Henry Pascal. At the same time she entertained 
a just regard for the high character of the latter, and, her 
daughter's decision having been made, acquiesced in it cheerfully. 
Now, however, as the fortunes of both families had been swept 
away at a stroke, and the continuance of the engagement, in her 
view, out of the question, she considered it the plainest wisdom 
and a moral necessity on her daughter’s part to accept M. Tar- 
diffe’s offer. A lady of fashion and of luxurious tastes, which 
wealth had enabled her freely to gratify, the sheer poverty con- 
fronting her was an unspeakable dread, and she became wrought 
up almost into an ecstasy for the complete and happy deliverance 
so easily within her daughter’s power. She was persuaded M. 
Tardiffe had the qualities to make a good husband, and could in 
time win Emilie Tourner’s affections; and the contrast between 
her daughter’s portion as the wife of such a man, with a home 
of affluence in sterling Old England, her father’s ancestral land, 
and where she herself had but recently been educated—the con- 
trast between this outlook and a life of despairing poverty in 
distracted San Domingo, with the island in the hands of insurgent 
slaves, and not an influence at work or in prospect under which 
the colonel could expect to lift himself up, was so overwhelmingly 
for the former view that she could not be without hopes that 
the offer would commend itself to her daughter’s solid judgment. 

Nevertheless, she thought with alarm of opening the subject 
to her, a request M. Tardiffe had been particular in pressing. 
She well knew how closely the affections of Emilie Tourner’s 
strong nature were knit to Henry Pascal; the excitements and 
terrors, too, of the past few days were visibly affecting her; and, 
deeply loving her daughter, she dreaded to add aught to the 
strain. But she regarded it as a life-and-death crisis. It was a 
vital moment, not to be recalled, for attempting the deliverance 
of her daughter and family from unutterable wretchedness, and 
Madame Tourner summoned her resources to the delicate and 
fateful task. As four o'clock drew on, Emilie Tourner rose from 
the ottoman, whereon she had vainly wooed sleep, and made 
ready to meet M. Tardiffe. Her expectations for a favorable 
response had been heightened by the news her father brought, 
that Dessalines was yet in camp. She presently joined her 
mother, and, scanning the quay, expressed the hope that M. 
Tardiffe would justify his reputation for punctuality. 

VOL, L.—--12 
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“T trust you are feeling better, Emilie,” said Madame Tourner, 
greeting her daughter in a cheery way. 

“No, maman, I am ot better, and my father’s apprehensions 
may be realized. I shall be glad, indeed,” shading her eyes with 
her hands as she spoke, as though the light was painful, “when 
the interview with Monsieur Tardiffe is over.” 

“IT hear,” remarked Madame Tourner, hesitating from a sense 
of dread to open the subject her mind was full of, “that Captain 
Winslow intends sailing for England as soon as the safety of the 
Cape is assured and the embargo raised.” 

“For England!” musingly replied her daughter—‘ England 
is a favored land.” 

“It is indeed, Emilie.” 

“Strange that this people should be so quiet and prosperous, 
while a few miles over the channel another people are writhing 
in political insanity!” 

“Would to God, my child, we were all there!” 

“T have passed some happy days in England,” remarked 
Emilie Tourner, unheeding her mother and speaking in the same 
musing way, as her eyes pensively looked out over the north- 
ward waters, “days so expectant and hopeful. Ever since my 
return the clouds have been darkening, darkening over us.” 

“T hear, too, Emilie, that Monsieur Tardiffe is to leave for 
England by the first opportunity; perhaps on the Sappho.” 

“I’m not surprised,” answered the daughter. “ My surprise 
is that, having transferred his wealth thither when he saw this 
storm brewing, he should have remained till it burst.” 

“You know the cause, Emilie. Who has held him in San 
Domingo ?” 

“TI have never given him encouragement, maman,” she quickly 
answered. 

“ Alas! my child, tis but too true. As affairs have gone, it 
would have been far, far better had you listened to Monsieur 
Tardiffe’s suit.” 

‘But the matter is decided, maman, and why should you 
recall the issue now? I hope,” she added, “he will soon be 
here,’ as she again scanned the quay and drew her hand across 
her forehead. 

Madame Tourner’s moment had come. 

“Emilie,” she said, speaking slowly and with a sudden acces- 
sion of mingled tenderness and solemnity, “I have somewhat to 
say to you, and I beseech you, as though they were a mother’s 
dying words, to hear me patiently.” 
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Surprised at the strength and abruptness of the appeal, her 
daughter answered, as she drew back in the attitude of amaze- 
ment: 

“Maman, what can you mean? Have I been disposed to be 
wanting in proper respect for your opinions and wishes?” 

“When I look, my child, upon your stricken face,” her eyes 
filling at her words, “I dread to speak; but I must speak. 
Will you consider what I have to say ?” 

“Maman, what do you mean?” she replied, more and more 
astonished at her mother’s language and manner. ‘“‘ What I must 
know let me know at once, and I promise the filial heed you 
have ever received.” 

“Emilie, my word is this, and bear with me in saying it: 
If Monsieur Tardiffe seeks your hand once more, let me implore 
you to ponder the opportunity.” 

A solicitation more unexpected, and, under all the circum- 
stances, more trying, to Emilie Tourner could scarcely be conceived. 
With disaster and distress multiplied around her, and her tender- 
est anxieties profoundly roused at the desperate straits of Henry 
Pascal, it was an appeal, at the very moment she was endeavoring 
to rescue her lover, to turn her back upon him for his discarded 
rival. She perceived, too, in the suggested breach of faith a moral 
obliquity, and altogether her mother’s words smote her intensely. 
Hardly believing her ears, she exclaimed with suppressed indig- 
nation : 

“And this from you to me, maman! Is it possible you can 
counsel so heartless an abandonment of Monsieur Pascal—at the 
hour, too, of his utmost need, and when my effort for him 
springs from the relation I bear to him?” 

“My heart bleeds for you, my daughter,” tenderly answered 
Madame Tourner. ‘“ Alas! that they who love must often weep. 
But hear me through, and decide. Have you not promised filial 
heed ?”’ 

“T have,” she replied; ‘‘ but, mon Dieu! why reopen here this 
closed issue ?” 

“JT will tell you, Emilie. Emilie, I love Monsieur Pascal, I 
applaud your effort for him, yet I see not how the engagement 
can continue.” 

“On what grounds?” 

“Because the fortunes of the families have changed, Emilie. 
Monsieur Pascal is penniless, and what dowry could you bring 
him ?” 

“If the worst should continue here, he still has expectations,” 
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replied Emilie Tourner, with evident effort and reluctance at speak- 
ing, yet unavoidably drawn into the conversation. 

“You refer to the Harrison project in Jamaica?” 

“Yes.” 

“But you are aware, Emilie, of the common talk, that this 
rising of the slaves must rouse those in Jamaica, and that the 
hope of England’s interfering in our affairs is founded upon her 
fears in this direction.” 

She looked towards her daughter for an answer, yet received 
none. 

“Monsieur Pascal’s expectations, Emilie, are very doubt- 
ful; were they far more assured, mere expectations are not the 
proper preparation for matrimony ; even were they realized, Emilie, 
Monsieur Pascal’s income would be meagre and insufficient, with 
an infirm father, too, now dependent upon him.” 

Emilie Tourner sat silent, with eyes downcast. Fever was in 
her veins, and grief swelling in her heart. 

“Emilie,” her mother continued, “had the fortunes of the 
families a year since been what they are to-day, do you think 
Monsieur Pascal, whatever his affection for you, would have 
sought you in marriage?” 

Her daughter still sat silent. 

“For a stronger reason, Emilie, are you morally freed from 
the engagement, because both of you have suddenly sunk from 
affluence to poverty, with all the trainings of affluence remaining ; 
and Monsieur Pascal, as soon as he can reflect, will, I feel sure, 
insist upon the release.” 

An answer came from poor Emilie in a flood of hot tears. 

Sorrow is king of this world, thought Madame Tourner, as 
her eyes tenderly dwelt upon her stricken daughter. Her tears 
she deemed it best not to attempt to interrupt. She herself, 
though hoping the worst now over, was nevertheless greatly 
moved. The pang she felt compelled to inflict upon her daughter 
touched her motherly heart to the core, and, Emilie Tourner’s 
paroxysm of tears having passed, she said to her, in a voice low 
and full of sweet sympathy: 

“It distresses me, Emilie, very deeply indeed to have to say 
these things; but a mother’s love moves me, and if I have 
chosen this hour to speak, it is because an unparalleled and ap- 
palling crisis is upon us.” 

“Maman,” answered her daughter, to whom tears had brought 
temporary relief, and who for the moment felt less disinclined for 
a part in conversation, “I understand you, and believe you speak 
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for what you think is best. But even should reverse of fortune 
result in cancelling the engagement” (her eyes filling again), “ it 
is enough that my hand cannot be given where my heart is 
withheld.” 

“Emilie,” rejoined her mother in a tone of earnest yet ten- 
der expostulation, “it is a school-girl’s notion that matrimony 
must needs be the sequence of a passion.” 

“Matrimony, maman, is a sacrament, and a holy estate, and, 
should I wed Monsieur Tardiffe, I would be guilty before God.” 

“No, Emilie, no; what justifies marriage, on sentiment’s side, 
are the qualities that command friendship.” 

“And are you yet to learn, maman, that Monsieur Tardiffe, 
in my own estimation at least, is lacking in such qualities?” 

“His wooing was rejected, Emilie, as I had supposed, not 
from positive dislike, but because your preference had “been won 
in another direction.” 

“T forbear,” rejoined Emilie Tourner, “to speak here of his 
character as I have read it, for he shows a disposition to aid in 
Monsieur Pascal’s rescue, and so far I own his conduct noble, 
and am deeply, deeply grateful.” 

“Emilie,” said her mother with increasing earnestness, and 
encouraged by a willingness on her daughter’s part to bear the 
conversation, ‘our straits are desperate; one word from you can 
save us.” 

“T know our forlorn condition, maman; no word from you 
can deepen my sense of it, and to any honorable sacrifice I 
would give myself oh! how joyfully.” 

“The hour is supreme, Emilie; out of it issues for life will 
come. Reflect before finally answering Monsieur Tardiffe. I deg 
you on my knees,” exclaimed Madame Tourner, with passionate 
energy, rising and apparently about to assume the humiliating 
posture. 

“Never! You must not! Will you forget, maman, a parent’s 
dignity ?” exclaimed Emilie Tourner, rising herself and extending 
her hand deprecatingly. 

“T forget everything, my child, save the pressure of this crisis. 
Will you weigh your answer, Emilie?” she added, resuming her 
seat and bending upon her daughter an intense look. 

“You have my word to give you filial heed. But, maman, 
be brief, if you have aught else to say. I feel I hardly know 
how,” passing her hand across her brow, for the momentary bet- 
terment was vanishing before the rising fever. ‘I can scarce sit 
up, and this light seems burning into my eyeballs.” 
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“Bear with me, my daughter, one moment more. Emilie, 
Monsieur Tardiffe is a gentleman, amiable and in every way ac- 
complished, a man of experience and ripened judgment, of ample 
fortune, and with no faults that a good wife would not be able 
to control.” 

She paused, expecting a reply, but Emilie Tourner sat mute, 
with her head bowed and the left hand shading her eyes. 

“A man of such a character, Emilie, devoted to your happi- 
ness, should command the friendship that justifies marriage. If 
you would listen to him he would take us all to England—to 
England, where you have lived some happy years, and for which, 
since these awful days have darkened over us, I have often. heard 
you sigh.” 

She glanced at her daughter, but no response came from the 
bowed form. 

“The alternative, Emilie, is wretchedness for you and for us. 
We are face to face, my daughter, with absolute, hopeless pov- 
erty, and this, to those who have known affluence, means a living 
death. Even should our slaves be recovered—a hope I see no 
expectation of ever being realized—how utterly despairing, Emilie, 
would the prospect be, with the estate in ashes, our friends as 
stripped as ourselves, and the colony all torn and at the mercy 
of Jacobin legislation! Your father, Emilie, is unskilled in any 
calling. Were it otherwise, where would positions offer in dis- 
tracted San Domingo? And could a position be obtained, the 
pay would be that of a menial and cover vulgar wants. His 
mind is now absorbed in other directions—the defence of the 
Cape excites and engrosses him; but he must soon wake up to 
his personal condition, and cruel, cruel days, Emilie, are at hand 
—days of weary and fruitless strugglings with poverty, and of 
bitter memories, and humiliation for his family. Oh! my daugh- 
ter, save yourself and us from lifelong woe!” 

Her mother again paused ; and lifting her head, and display- 
ing a countenance on which grief and illness were tracing unmis- 
takable lines, Emilie Tourner replied : 

“‘Maman, I shall weigh the answer, as you have asked me to 
do; but I must retire. Call me when Monsieur Tardiffe comes.” 

“He has been here already, Emilie,” said Madame Tourner. 

“ Been here already!” she cried out in blank astonishment. 
“Why did you not call me?” 

“It was unnecessary, ‘my daughter.” 

“He refuses, then,” she said. 

“No, Emilie, he has arranged to go early to-morrow morn- 
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ing; but he goes conditionally, and his valet is to be here at six 
for your answer. This is his note.” 
She seized it and read: 


“‘ MADEMOISELLE: San Domingo can no longer be an eligible 
abode for whites, and by the next ship I bid it adieu for Eng- 
land. On the eve of departure let me solicit again the hand I 
have sought so long, and place at your feet what fortune I pos- 
sess, and the love that repulse has not diminished. Let me ask 
you—and your parents—to share with me a happy home in a 
noble land, far away from this frightful island. 

“Your mother is empowered to explain matters more fully; 
and should this note receive your approval, I shall hasten to 
comply with your request, and imperil my life in the attempt to 
rescue M. Pascal. . 

“T am, mademoiselle, with profound respect, 


“Louis TARDIFFE.” 


In her disturbed state of mind the closing sentence, for an 
instant, was unintelligible. She re-read the note, and its import 
delivered a blow not to be withstood. The sudden extinguish- 
ment of all hope for Henry Pascal, save at the price of wedding 
a rejected suitor, from whose character she shrank, and whose 
heartlessness now took such an advantage of her necessity—to- 
gether with her mother’s distressful appeal—was too much for an 
already overburdened spirit, and Emilie Tourner sank fainting to 
the floor. ' 

Madame Tourner’s experience in the plantation hospital taught 
her the proper course at this crisis. Quickly adjusting her daugh- 
ter’s form to a horizontal position, she applied cold water plenti- 
fully to the face. Under these influences Emilie Tourner rapidly 
revived, and, her mother having hurriedly called in help, they 
assisted the patient to her apartment, where, exchanging the dress 
for a wrapper, Emilie Tourner sought her bed, desiring to be left 
entirely to herself and protected against light and noise. Madame 
Tourner retired to the sitting apartment, and, collecting her 
thoughts, received comfort at this dreaded interview’s being over. 
On the whole it was much more satisfactory than she had had 
reasons for expecting, and she was not without some decided 
hopes for a successful issue. She felt convinced her daughter’s 
practical mind must see that the engagement to Henry Pascal 
was at an end, and several considerations encouraged the impres- 
sion that she would, upon reflection, think favorably of M. Tar- 
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diffe’s offer—brilliant under ordinary circumstances, and now 
plainly providential. Misinterpreting the source of Emilie Tour- 
ner’s comparative passiveness (for it was illness, not a tendency 
to acquiesce), she considered it hopeful that her daughter did not 
resist the appeal more decidedly. Her wish, too, just expressed, 
to be left entirely to herself, was taken to signify reflection on 
what had been said to her, and reflection, under all the circum- 
stances, Madame Tourner regarded as a prelude to the hoped-for 
decision. The advantageousness of the proposal in every way, 
and the moral necessity of closing with it, could not but com- 
mend itself, she thought, to her daughter's practical intelligence ; 
and even should she regard its acceptance as a pure offering to 
her parents’ welfare, her mother knew there was a spirit and a 
piety equal to the sacrifice, for Emilie Tourner was heroic of 
soul, and a daughter, too, in whom filial affection and dutifulness 
were ornaments of grace to the head and chains of gold about 
the neck. These favoring circumstances being dwelt upon by 
Madame Tourner, and colored and exaggerated by her intense 
desires, she was wrought up to think that what her daughter 
ought to do she would do, and awaited the arrival of M. Tardiffe’s 
valet with some sanguine anticipations. From time to time she 
softly approached the entrance to the apartment of her daughter, 
whom she found apparently resting in quiet, and would not disturb. 

The exterior quiet, however, was fallacious. Emilie Tourner 
was on the verge of acute illness. The fever was fast passing into 
delirium, and her outward repose was in vivid contrast with the 
agitation of the mind, whose chambers were thronged with dread- 
ful visions drawn from the horrors of the past few days. At six 
the valet arrived punctually, and Madame Tourner entered her 
daughter’s apartment as the latter, in a state of semi-conscious- 
ness, was rousing herself from one of these frightful visions, in 
which the monster Dessalines orders Henry Pascal to execution. 
Seeing her daughter awake, she said: 

“Emilie, Monsieur Tardiffe’s valet has come; are you ready 
to give an answer?” 

“Oh! let him save Monsieur Pascal,” she cried in tones of deep- 
est pathos, starting up and resting on the elbow, and speaking with 
a wild, terrorized look, which, in the shaded room, was lost upon 
Madame Tourner. 

“On the conditions, Emilie, he has asked?” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“ Shall I write him in your name?” 

‘Yes; he must save him.” 
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“© Henry!” she cried, with an outbreak of tears, and for a 
moment becoming herself, ‘‘what horrors have I dreamed! The 
light,” she almost screamed, looking towards the entrance to her 
apartment, the curtain of which Madame Tourner had partly 
drawn, “is blinding me—oh! my head is bursting !—let me be 
alone "—and she clasped her hands to her forehead and sank back 
upon the couch. 

In the agony of a great grief even a mother is an intruder, and 
Madame Tourner immediately withdrew. Anxiety in regard to 
the decision now gave place to sympathy for the sufferer. She 
knew through what pangs the decision had been reached, and her 
heart was wrung for her daughter. Still, there was a vast sense 
of relief that it was all over, and over so happily. It would all 
be for the best, she knew, and her daughter’s words rung in her 
ears as angels’ voices. The prospect cleared up beautifully. A 
dark, devouring cloud rolled off from before her, and a flood of 
silvery sunshine began pouring in. She at once addressed herself 
to the note to M. Tardiffe, and wrote as follows: 


“DEAR MONSIEUR TARDIFFE: I write in haste and in Emilie’s 
name. She accepts the conditions; and I trust and believe, should 
you find M. Pascal alive, that you will be able to rescue him. 
Emilie, as you may suppose, is in great distress. But the storm 
will soon be over, and all, I am sure, will be bright and for the 
best. 

“Be on your guard against the claws of Dessalines. He is a 
veritable tiger, and I shall be in dread till your return. 


““T remain, monsieur, most, sincerely, 
“ MARIE TOURNER.” 


Madame Tourner handed the note to the valet, and saw him 
off, and had returned to her quarters but a few moments when, 
hearing her daughter’s voice, and hastening to her side, she was 
astounded and very greatly alarmed to find her in a state of de- 
lirium, in which the names of Henry Pascal, Dessalines, and M. 
Tardiffe were continually and piteously recurring. The ship’s sur- 
geon was immediately summoned. After a brief diagnosis he pro- 
nounced it a case of acute and critical cerebritis, superinduced by 
intense mental strain. Help was called in, and the patient soon 
disrobed and the prescribed remedies administered, when Madame 
Tourner withdrew a moment to despatch a second note to M. 
Tardiffe. As ardently as she desired the match with the ex-pro- 
prietor, yet she was a woman of honor and a true mother, and 
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would not, for an instant, allow M. Tardiffe to act under mistaken 
impressions. She accordingly wrote to him that her daughter had 
been suddenly stricken with brain fever, and that her supposed 
assent to the “conditions” was given, as she now feared, in a mo- 
ment of delirium and irresponsibility. 

On applying to Captain Winslow for the service of a messen- 
ger, she found that the hour for allowing permits ashore had 
passed. The letter was delayed, therefore, until the following 
morning, and despatched then at the earliest practicable moment. 
It failed, however, of its object; for the messenger reported on 
his return that M. Tardiffe had left for the country an hour pre- 
vious to his arrival. 


E. W. GILLIAM, M.D. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





A RONDEAU OF EVENTIDE. 


AT Eventide, when we are prest 
By shadows, and seek any rest 
That twilight brings at waning day, 
Ah! well with us if we can say 
For aye we sought and found the best. 


God’s hand all nature has caressed, 
Till beauty is his love confessed, 
Till bud and bloom his love display 
Through Eventide. 


Why should we not pursue our quest 
For such good things as bear the test 
The things worth loving bear alway ? 
“Full life, full life,’ we sometimes pray, 
Full life to higher life addressed, 
Till Eventide ! 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 





A STUDY OF MODERN RELIGION. 


A STUDY OF MODERN RELIGION. 


Ill. 


To feel the need of religion is a first and necessary step towards 
acquiring it. When the multitude of conscientious and cultivated 
men have begun to cherish that feeling in their hearts, when ex- 
perience has convinced them, as it will, that neither the master- 
pieces of Athenian literature, nor the art of medizval Italy di- 
vorced from its faith, nor the Renaissance, nor the laboratories of 
Berlin and Paris, can give them what they seek—an assured hope 
beyond the tomb and peace at the centre of their being—they 
will be prepared to undertake another kind of search and, per- 
haps, to return upon paths they had forsaken, to Christianity with 
its glad tidings and its universal creed. It is much, it is 
more than we can duly estimate, that Religion is coming once 
again to be recognized as a faculty in the constitution of man, as 
a power outside him in Nature, as an aspiration that cannot be 
thwarted without disaster, and, in brief, as the crown of human 
existence. 

The age of Voltaire, which discarded all but the coldest 
Rationalism as an unsubstantial dream, is passing away. The con- 
ception, at once so disheartening but in the eyes of a great num- 
ber so plausible, that the world is merely a series of mechanical 
movements regulated by the formulas of physical science, shows 
signs of yielding to a larger, deeper thought. A new philosophy, 
call it for the present Monism or Idealism, has come upon the 
scene, and, without suffering man to linger in La Mettrie’s hideous 
prison, flings open all doors and strikes asunder the walls that 
closed him in. It bids him, by the voice of a thousand singers, 
look out upon Nature indeed, blooming around him in the sun- 
shine, eternally young and fair, and breathing such a spirit of 
poetry that he cannot wonder if their strains 


‘¢ _modulate with murmurs of the air, 
And motions of the forests and the sea, 
And voice of living beings, and woven hymns 
Of night and day, and the deep heart of man.” 


In this keen feeling of life and its mysteriousness, in its en- 
thusiasm and contemplative worship of the ideal in Nature, which 
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therein appears as the “mother of an unfathomable world,” sacred 
and in some way responsive to invocation, lies the charm of 
Pantheism. It seems to be ever in the presence of the Great 
Unknown, watching its shadow and the darkness of its steps 
through worlds innumerable. It has a spiritual sense, and by 
means of it is familiar with the “open secret,” to the thought of 
which corresponds a mood of ecstatic silence, of wonder which 
cannot be expressed. Have I no warrant, then, for discerning 
some at least of the elements of religion in these things? And 
may I not view them, as Cardinal Newman exquisitely suggests 
in treating of a parallel subject, on the “ascending course of in- 
quiry and of faith’ ? Why, my argument runs, should not a sin- 
cere Pantheist, who has escaped from the prison of abstract forms 
and dead matter, rise steadily upward on that ascending scale, 
learning what the phenomena of life betoken and from them 
gathering analogies whereby to apprehend, though not indeed to 
comprehend, the infinite self-conscious Spirit who is their cause but 
not their substance ? Why should he not from the vague Impersonal 
go on, aided by his enthusiasm for Art, for the Beautiful in Nature, 
even as Spinoza sometimes appears to have done, to the thought 
of a categorical and perfect Intelligence (to use the expression of 
Novalis) self-contained, and of so high a quality that all other 
knowledge, compared with it, is ignorance? But in thus ascend- 
ing he would have discovered in man the capacity of a Beatific 
Vision, and in God its object, boundless in all His attributes. 
Nature, not so much worshipped as lovingly interrogated, will 
then confess itself to be a means, not an end, a mythology 
leading on to Religion, or a sacramental system of which the in- 
ward significance is the Divine Nature itself communicating its 
grace to mankind. Everything, again Novalis remarks, how indi- 
vidual and chance-seeming soever, will then be capable of realiz- 
ing God for us, will be an instrument in the universal organism, 
in the Cosmos visible and invisible, which is upheld and informed 
by the Holy Spirit. This wide-reaching doctrine takes us, on 
the one hand, very near to the conception, indispensable to our 
daily life, of an overruling Providence; on the other, it prophesies 
of the Incarnation. 

Pantheism I look upon as the perversion of a deep instinct to 
which these various teachings of the Christian creed are the 
answer. The indefinable aspirations that lend to modern poetry 
so strange an air, showing themselves now in an overwrought 
passion of joy and now in brooding sadness—always, perhaps, 
mingled with a grain of fantasy—have to my thought the pre- 
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sage in them of something beyond what is seen, like the sweet- 
smelling branches and birds of a plumage hitherto unknown that, 
cast upon the shores of Europe by western gales, awakened in 
Columbus a suspicion of lands from which they were brought 
across the ocean. This, too, I find in the pregnant writings of 
the author whom I have already quoted. “ There are many flow- 
ers in this world,” he says, “of unearthly origin, which will not 
flourish in our climate, and which are peculiarly heralds and loud- 
voiced harbingers of a better existence. Such, above all, are religion 
and love.” Let us complete the suggestion and the argument by 
turning to another profoundly philosophical thinker, Pascal. ‘‘ Con- 
sider,” he bids us in the well-known summary of his argument, 
“consider the foundation of the Christian religion. Here is a 
religion contrary to our nature, which establishes itself in men’s 
minds with so much gentleness, as to use no outward force; 
with so much energy, that no torture could silence its martyrs 
and confessors. Consider the holiness, devoutness, humility of its 
true disciples; its sacred books, their superhuman grandeur, their 
admirable simplicity. Consider the character of its Founder; 
His associates and followers, unlettered men, yet possessed of 
wisdom enough to confound the ablest philosopher; the astonish- 
ing succession of prophets that heralded His coming; the con- 
dition at this day of the Jewish people, who rejected Him and 
His religion; its perpetuity and its holiness; the light which its 
doctrines shed upon the contradictions of our nature ;—let any 
man judge, when he has taken these things into account, if it 
be possible ‘to doubt whether it is the only true one.” 

So far I had reached in my last article. The Life of Christ, 
| said, is a disclosure, even to the eyes of science, of moral per- 
fections which must have their ground in the nature of things, 
like all else that we experience. ‘God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world to Himself,” is the sum of the Gospels. But it is 
likewise authentic history recorded in the world’s annals. From 
Jesus of Nazareth we can trace a spiritual transformation onward 
_ which, beginning with the individual, little by little extended its 
influence till it fashioned anew the Roman Empire, and for more 
than a thousand years impressed its seal upon every form of 
civilized life; so that, as the ambassadors of Pyrrhus on seeing 
Rome had described it as the temple and throne of all the gods, 
in like manner a pilgrim travelling from Asia to the remotest 
bounds of the West, might in his own dialect have exclaimed 
that Europe had become the kingdom of God and of His Christ. 
All other powers had vanished before the Cross. Not only was 
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it borne at the head of armies and woven into the diadem of 
kings, but—a far more significant token of its greatness—at the 
corner of every street and the entering in of every village it was 
raised on high, that all things might be seen to acknowledge the 
sovereignty of Him who died upon it. The Galilean had con- 
quered; the Religion of Sorrow, not forgetting its austerity, was 
seated on the thrones of the world. An ideal communion of 
mankind had been established by the authority of Jesus, and on 
the pattern of His Life. The Incarnation was to be perpetuated 
in His mystical body, the Church, for so tradition understood 
Him to have laid it down to His disciples: ‘Lo, I am with you 
all days.” If we consult history, and not imagination or preju- 
dice, we shall perceive from the middle, at least, of the second 
century—to go back no further—the lines growing distinct on 
which the medizval Theocracy was founded, as well as the great, 
all-embracing Ritual, inwardly sustained by His Presence, of 
which all the details were signs or instruments to renew in the 
hearts of His people the Birth, the Passion, and the Teaching of 
the Only-begotten Son. This was that spiritual kingdom which 
ruled from Constantine to Napoleon, and in which the Idea of 
Jesus itself became incarnate. 

Not for a moment do I forget the tragic shadows cast upon 
medizval history, whether by the ignorance, the ferocity, or the 
superstition which were ingrained in races that could not lift 
themselves to the Christian height. Nevertheless, it was an age 
of divine faith; and its ideals, so far as they were derived from 
the Gospel, can at no time be antiquated. When the sixteenth 
century, in its reforming zeal, substituted the letter of an infalli- 
ble Book for the living Spirit of Jesus, and dissolved the Chris- 
tian consciousness, organized hitherto as a Church, into the private 
judgment of the individual, it took a backward step, and, while 
it imagined that it was restoring Israel, did in its consequences 
make room for anarchic heathendom, where every man’s hand 
is raised against his brother’s. The reliance on single texts, torn 
from their place and made shibboleths of a language to which 
they did not belong, has proved fatal to the religion of Protes- 
tants, and has degraded the humane conception of society in which 
the first Christians believed. ‘Texts’ have been urged in de- 
fence of every extravagance and of a cruelty which the heathen 
never practised on so large a scale. Polygamy, free-love, perse- 
cution, slavery itself, have been defended by an appeal to the 
Sacred Volume. A terrible sermon might be preached—and 
against how many so-called churches ?—on that most pregnant 
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but most neglected of single texts, ‘The letter killeth.” Truly 
it killed, in America no less than in Europe, century after cen- 
tury—killed soul and body together, and is still in ten thousand 
hearts doing its deadly work. Of the letter, as of the law, we 
may declare with St. Paul that it is “holy and just and good.” 
But a dead letter, misinterpreted, can be no rule of conduct for 
mankind. Idolatry, be its object Bible or Church, is always 
idolatry ; and to make that which was ordained as a means of 
communion with God into a wall shutting out the sight of Him, 
is the essence of all ‘“creature-worship” and “ will-worship.” 
Rightly therefore did Lessing tax his Protestant brethren with 
making an idol of the letter. He bade them think that Christ 
was greater than the Bible, and was its end and true significance. 
“Let that mzxd be in you which was in Christ Jesus.” There is 
no going beyond or behind those words; they are the believer’s 
Great Charter, securing his freedom and tracing the path of his 
development. The relation of each man and woman in the Church 
to their Redeemer is personal, daily, intimate; and while the 
creed which we chant assures our community of thought, the liv- 
ing, practical application of it has ever depended, under God’s 
Providence, on the faithfulness with which individuals enter into 
its spirit. The prophetic office among Christians is not confined 
to the sacerdotal order, but may be given to one or other, as 
God wills. Let us consider, for instance, how it was fulfilled by 
St. Catherine of Siena, or St. Teresa, by Savonarola, Dante, or 
Pascal, each of them lights to enlighten their own and after ages, 
while the appointed guardians of the faith were often careless and 
perfunctory, doing what they must as ill as it could be done. 
The formal teaching was safe, but the Idea which formal teach- 
ing can never adequately represent, where was that living except 
in the humble saints who looked upon it as their Exemplar, and 
who enabled the multitude to see what it truly was even when 
these did not follow it? 

Thus by the positive witness of history we may confront the 
real Christianity with its counterfeit. That Catholic Church, pos- 
sessing as it did the secret of drawing millions into closest unity, 
combined with it in a wonderful degree the power of fostering, I 
had almost said of creating, individual types of character. The 
Gospel story painted in its frescoes, sculptured in its soaring archi- 
tecture, acted over again in its most moving ritual, preached by the 
wayside, wrought by meditation and penance into the very flesh 
and spirit of its ascetic men, this it was that raised up the 
Columbas, and the Winfreds, the Bernards, Hildebrands, Norberts, 
Francis of Assisi and Dominic; the heroic medieval kings, Louis, 
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Stephen, Ferdinand, and, in another class, Roger Bacon the 
student of science, Columbus the explorer, Copernicus the new 
geographer of the universe. With such names the calendar of 
the Roman Church abounds, yet some of the grandest are wanting 
there and may well some day be added, from Joan of Arc to Father 
Damien, unconscious heroes of whom the highest civilization 
would be proud. They did marvels and fled from the praise of 
them; they had no taint of Pantheism, yet they saw God in all 
things. Their lives were full of beauty, sweetness, tenderness, 
while they were marked as strongly with the greatness of daring 
action. If Christ ever lived again, it was in such souls as these. 
Faith, purity, silence, patient welcoming of sorrow, renunciation of 
things perishable, hope in the Unseen—to these issues were their 
spirits touched, and by a strength confessedly not their own. 
For if Christ was multiplied in them, to Him they gave the glory. 

Now the Catholic Church, descended from those ages and 
plainly inheriting their tradition, nay, their life, professes to be 
supernatural in her innermost essence. If the reason of her long 
continuance, her persistent vitality, be demanded, she points to 
the promise of Christ in Scripture and to His presence, within her 
by his Spirit, on her altars by His Eternal Sacrament of Love. 
To no such vivifying presence can the Reformed sectaries lead us ; 
all they took away, or could take away from the sanctuary which 
they abandoned, was the historical truth that there ad been a 
Christ. Fuzt Christus. From the New Testament they turned as 
by instinct to the Old, for a plan of life. They renounced the 
Beatitudes and with them the essentially Christian conception of 
Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience. They reduced St. Paul to a 
metaphysician of the gloomiest type; or they became Christians 
of the school of Epictetus and Seneca. The indwelling life, the 
supreme authority of Jesus in a human brotherhood to which all 
must belong, they utterly denied by their doctrine of predestina- 
tion, and put to scorn in their social and political economy, of 
which the fundamental maxim was borrowed from Cain, ‘Am I 
my brother’s keeper?’ Personal religion came to mean selfish 
isolation, as success in life meant trampling on the weak and de- 
fenceless according to the law of supply and demand. “The re- 
solution of religion into emotion, the negation of the value of 
work, the contemplation of the scheme of salvation, with a cer- 
tain quantity of devotional reading’—such is Mr. Froude's ac- 
count of Evangelicalism, and we all know that Evangelicals are 
Protestant of the Protestant. By way of counterpoise, we may 
dwell upon the intense money-making, slave-driving Secularism 
which rules non-Catholic society with an iron hand, scoffs at 
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salvation and its schemes, and talks of God and Satan as “ con- 
tingent futures” of no marketable value. Is not Christ dead to 
these? “Dead?” echoes Heine with one of his cynical laughs; 
‘“‘yes, and the Christian religion is in course of liquidation!” If 
only the churches of the sixteenth century were taken into ac- 
count, beyond all doubt the sarcasm would be justified and the 
bankruptcy of faith at hand. 

But that which was from the beginning, “the word of life,” 
which is bound up neither with a dead Book nor with empty 
abstract ‘‘schemes” of “ salvation,” proves its vitality in our day 
by its effects, as it did before the Reformation was heard of. The 
past never returns; Luther and Calvin have gone their way, leaving 
no heir but Socinus, who in his descendants is visibly yielding to 
Spinoza, to Giordano Bruno, to the schools of Rationalism or of 
Pantheism. But while the past is in its grave, the eternal does 
not change. The Idea which was made visible in Jesus Christ 
manifests as great a power over the individual’s thought and man- 
ner of living as ever it did. The society which it created is yet 
sustained by it. When we view Christianity in the Catholic 
Church we see that it has retracted nothing, doubted nothing, 
altered none of its dogmas, nor abated one jot of its pretensions. 
In conflict with the rulers of this world’s darkness it has dared 
and suffered greatly; but its unfailing persistence would be shown 
to-morrow, were the flood to come and sweep away those mili- 
tary governments which outwardly are strong but within have no 
principle to bear them up. ‘To overthrow historical Christianity, 
resting on the rock of St. Peter, is a far more hopeless enterprise 
than to turn back Europe to its primitive barbarism ; for it would 
be needful to conquer not a system or a tradition of men but, as 
Catholics believe (and they have the argument of eighteen hun- 
dred years to confirm them in their belief) the Son of God Him- 
self dwelling among men. 

When I consider, on the one hand, that renewed devotion to 
the Person of Christ which is the most cheering sign of the times, 
and on the other, that hatred of the idea of Personality charac- 
teristic at once of Monism, of an over-driven physical science, and 
of the multitude of political and social theories now in the ascen- 
dant, I seem to perceive the lines of future cleavage in society 
coming surely to the light. Impersonal Nature or the living God— 
such are the alternatives of that tremendous battle. To have 
nothing but an abstraction over one is to be lawless and free— 
but free in a destructive not an ennobling sense. Those who 
speak of an “autonomous conscience” in the German schools do 
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not mean a conscience not subject to man, but one which owns 
no God. They are resolved not to “retain God in their knowl- 
edge,” for they cannot but feel that an impersonal, unconscious 
Nature is incapable of becoming a true object of worship, or the 
sanction of the moral law; they are aware that it is, after all, in 
the language of Milton, “a buzzard idol” without sense or intel- 
gence, nay, as Goethe contemptuously remarked, it is ‘‘a goose 
into which we must put a meaning if we would make anything 
of it.” The innate law of Spinoza fails in the long run and with 
the majority of men to curb the lower instincts. Pantheism, on 
the descending scale, becomes lust and self-will, artistic indiffer- 
ence, or a cultus of the supposed “larger possibilities’? which 
Satan has always attached to the knowledge of evil and to the 
taste of forbidden fruit. The abstract and the impersonal, I am 
convinced, will turn out, as time goes on, to be the Great Adver- 
sary “who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called 
God, or is worshipped.” It is the Everlasting No, “ der Geist der 
stets verneint,” of which we have heard terrible things from some 
of its prophets. 

As, however, in the reformed churches there have always been 
apparent diverse tendencies, one towards the truth of Christianity 
and the other away from it, so now in the vague modern religion, 
or religiosity, of which I have been speaking, we may discern 
principles that make for the old faith no less than rebellious 
instincts with which no worship of God in any sense is compati- 
ble. In every sect there are men of good will, desirous to follow 
the light. To such, be they called Agnostic or Pantheist, we who 
profess the creed of the Gospels, have a mission; we are bound 
to think of them and for them, if we would enlarge the skirts of 
Christendom or provide against a future in which Protestantism, 
as we have known it, will be no more. It is idle to seek the 
living among the dead. Books of controversy written for the 
sixteenth or the eighteenth century are out of date. Methods of 
arguing in which the inspiration of Scripture, the authority of 
Fathers and Councils, were taken for granted, are simply futile in 
the eyes of a generation that has broken with church traditions 
of every kind, Catholic or not. We must make a new beginning, 
though we preach the ancient faith. And the first step towards 
an undertaking which every day renders more imperative, is to 
enter into the thoughts of those who differ from us, to interpret 
rightly the principles on which they reason, to sympathize with 
the good and the beautiful in which they believe, and, in short, 
“whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, what- 
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soever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if there 


‘be any virtue, and if there be any praise,” in the ten thousand 


phenomena that make up modern life and literature, to deal with 
them as our fathers did with the elements of truth in Greek and 
Roman civilization, that so they may be brought to baptism, and 
in the name of Him from whom every good and perfect gift 
comes down to us, be consecrated. Nature has been called an 
enigma and a parable; it is for Christians to make it a Sacrament. 


WILLIAM BARRY. 
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THAT so much of what practically concerns the form of public 
divine worship can only be completely realized by congregational 
singing is a thesis which has been pretty fully discussed from 
various points of view in the pages of this magazine. Besides 
the favorable opinions expressed in several of our Catholic jour- 
nals, the writer has privately heard both from clergy and people 
quite enough of unqualified agreement with the arguments pre- 
sented to convince him that with the right-thinking congregational 
singing is a pathway of intelligent devotion into which multitudes 
would gladly press if once opened to them; and their senti- 
ments are also quite assuring that no one will appear to take up 
the cudgel for the defence of the present system of concert music 
in our churches. Despite its general use, every one who cares 
enough for the subject to express an opinion feels himself quite 
at liberty to step out and deplore, denounce, and even ridicule it 
as an intrusion, a nuisance, and, in not a few places, a scandal: 

An amusing specimen of this popular criticism lately appeared 
in the London 7Zad/et, on the performance by the choir in a 
Liverpool church, from which I cull a few sentences. “I think 
the whole mass that I heard last Sunday was in an exceedingly 
bad style. A few remarks on the Credo will explain what I 
mean. The bass began. very quietly to declare his belief, and 
presently the tenor woke up apparently and acquiesced in the 
opinions (?) of the bass. The soprano had seemingly been en- 
gaged in conversation while this was going on, and had no time 
to say anything, but suddenly, though tardily, gave vent to her 
belief also by a startling and unearthly yell—somewhere up at G 
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above the stave. At the negro minstrel performances some such 
surprise is practised upon one of the ‘corner men’ who is sing- 
ing a song in a melancholy mood, and draws from him.a startled 
and indignant protest. The congregation was no doubt startled, 
but it could not protest. This plan of never allowing the differ- 
ent voices to say the same thing at the same time was character- 
istic of the whole mass. When one voice was saying one thing, 
the rest were invariably silent, or saying something else, and no 
two voices saying the same, except perhaps when all joined, with 
every conceivable sign of disunion, in saying Amen. At the 
Crucifixus the listener became puzzled by the evidently intense 
grief of the singers, not that our Lord was crucified, but that it 
happened under Pontius Pilate, and their feelings seemed to be 
specially lacerated by the fact that Pilate’s name was Pontius. 
Perhaps, however, the composer thought the word /Pontio meant 
‘crucified’ and thus led his singers into a trap. The wailing at 
this part of the Credo was very painful. . . . I could not 
understand why it should be so painful to the lady who used 
the tremolo to express her belief in the Holy Ghost unless she 
was only a half-converted Greek. She trembled and writhed 
over the two words, and died away in agonizing distress, bequeath- 
ing the business to the tenor, who believed in something else. 
The rowdy joy of that body of singers at the prospect of ‘the 
life of the world to come’ was something that baffles all descrip- 
tion. The whole mass was a congeries of spasms, jerks, wails, 
groans, and shouts. Oh! how I longed for a little intelligible 
melody that would express the meaning of the words and speak 
to the minds and hearts of simple people.” 

I take it that the gravamen of complaint against modern church 
singing lies in this: it is nothing but a musical concert for an 
audience to listen to, who, hearing it, will be pleased or displeased, 
charmed or indifferently bored, by the performance; but in any 
case will be drawn instinctively to criticise it, just because it is a 
concert of performers, during which, moreover, the people are pre- 
vented from enjoying, or lose sight altogether of, their privilege 
and duty to unite personally with the singing as an act of divine 
worship. This complaint is equally applicable to the whole 
system, whether the music be that of the tuneful operatic style, 
or the more religious-toned compositions which the Cecilian 
Society is now offering to church choirs to be used in its stead. 

The writer distinctly disclaims any personal or professional 


animosity against the truly commendable and well-meaning efforts | 


of his friends, the Cecilians, to “ameliorate” the present lamen- 
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table state of church music. He presumes to think, however, that 
all true reformations should be founded upon the affirmation of 
principles which, as they generally go to the root of the evil 
complained of, are justly esteemed as radical. Now, it can hardly 
be said that the Cecilian movement has gone to the root of the 
church-music evil. That the movement and phraseology adopted 
by them is more reverent and decorous, apart from the declara- 
tion in their programme that before all the chant is and should 
be esteemed as the true music of the church, is indeed a great 
gain in itself, not to be lightly estimated; but it cannot be 
denied that in the amelioration of the fundamental evil they have 
not advanced one step, and have besides carried intelligibility of 
the musical phraseology in many and specially in their choice 
productions to a region where the mpsically uneducated mind 
cannot follow. 

There is another point worth noting. To give a decent 
rendering of their worthy compositions would require the voices 
of far more skilled performers, both as vocal artists and readers 
(and, I may add, as Christians full of personal faith), than now 
generally stand among the choruses who “do” the popular masses 
and vespers of the old style. 

On the whole, I think I would rather be present at the mur- 
der of one of Mozart’s or Haydn’s masses than at the murder of 
one of Dr. Witt’s, Greith’s, or Stehle’s. The former might, at 
least, be more or less amusing, but the latter would be exasper- 
ating. But be there murder or be there none, I, who have been 
one of the audience, have certainly been on the rack criticising, 
and either writhing in every nerve, or else sliding deliciously 
down a musical toboggan hill in blissful excitement, and put into 
a condition which makes “worship” between whiles very like 
dragging the sled up-hill again; and I fancy I can see many a 
“worshipper” feeling just like myself. So long as the concert 
style is sanctioned the mouths of the people will be shut. “To 
sing the praises of God” is a definite act of worship. If the 
people do not sing, then they do not perform that act, an act of 
the highest order and of the very first importance, as I think 
has been sufficiently proven in former articles. 

If the people are to sing, then the Cecilian masses, despite 
their reverent tone and dedication to the saints, will have to go 
to the concert-hall along with the masses of Haydn, Mozart, and 
others. 

But now comes a very serious practical question. Having 
abundantly discoursed upon “ How to cook the hare,” I hear 
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some one ask: ‘“ Where is the hare to cook?” It is quite evi- 
dent that the organ-loft contains no music which the people 
down-stairs could sing, not only because they lack the vocal edu- 
cation requisite for such a task, but because it is a form of 
musical language utterly beyond their comprehension. One might 
as well expect them to pray in Sanskrit or Choctaw. That the 
vast majority of all modern compositions performed by church 
choirs are notabli lacking in melody (commonly called 
tune), and depend for their effect on both mind and heart upon 
the harmonic result obtained by combination of different vocal 
movements and expressions, is a fact of which most unmusical 
people are ignorant. To the common people only such music is 
agreeable, popularly liked, and remembered which offers to them 
more or less of a distinct,tune. That explains why the music of 
the Cecilia Society fails in obtaining popular favor. In its own 
order it is too good for the common mind to appreciate. “It may 
be very fine music,” I have heard remarked, “ but there is no 
tune to it.” And, because it is not like the vulgar and flashy 
music generally heard, some ignorant persons speak of it as 
“poor”? music.* 

It would be cynical and unjust to deny to composers of sacred 
music for the church the motive of desiring to dedicate to the 
service of God’s praise those works in which they have sought to 
express greater scientific and artistic perfection of tone, even at 
the risk of not being understood by the uneducated masses. 
Neither can one say that such rare productions of human genius 
are in themselves unworthy as offerings to the Most High, or 
would be unacceptable in his sight. That question is nothing to 
the present point. Worshipping God by song, and a true though 
simple song, by those who can only offer such melody to him, 
is an act of religious privilege and of moral duty of which they 
must not be debarred because a few geniuses are able to give a 


*In an article on ‘‘ Dr. Witt and the Restoration (sic) of Church Music,”’ in the Month 
(June, 1889), by H. S. Butterfield, the writer says of the music composed by the Cecilia Society: 
‘* With reference to the catalogue, it has been said that some of the compositions therein are 
poor. Ofcourse they are, because the weakness of choirs has to be considered. The humblest 
village choir must be reached. ‘Worthy music for divine worship, the edification, elevation, 
and education of the people by means of devout and solemn music, down to the smallest village 
—that was his [Dr. Witt’s] programme. Is it not a grand one?” By no means, if we are to 
understand, as it seems, that poor music is good enough for poor and humble folk, but fine, 
artistic music is to be given to the rich who can pay for it. Here, at any rate, is a plain con- 
firmation of the justice of our complaint against the whole system. In the praises of God by 
church song the people have no lot or part except to listen. All honor to Dr. Witt for his good 
intentions, but had he succeeded in locking up the concert gallery and put the keyin his pocket, 
and used his musical genius to forge another key that would open the locked-up mouths of the 
people, then indeed his programme of ‘‘ Worthy music for divine worship,” etc., as above, would 
be a grand one. 
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loftier and more scientific expression of musical principles. All 
sciences and arts, though capable of vast development, are based 
upon very simple fundamental principles, which can be applied to 
simple operations. 

The clatter of the tea-kettle lid when the water boils is one 
of those operations, for example, founded upon the same principle 
as the working of a mighty steam-engine, and, by the way, the 
song which the tea-kettle sings, simple as it is, shows how sweet 
and touching even such a simple song may be when accompanied 
with proper environments. Its capacity of voice and range of 
tone is limited, but no one can deny its eloquence. My reader, 
lover of Dickens, will doubtless be reminded of a celebrated con- 
cert in which even a tea-kettle performed its part with a certain 
merry “cricket on the hearth,” and I take it that this delightful 
picture, drawn with such life-like power by the immortal novelist, 
aptly illustrates the criterion which I propose to offer upon which 
to judge what is sure to be the very dest music for congrega- 
tional singing. 

Both tea-kettle and cricket sang “as ‘tis their nature to.” 
The truth, the beauty, the moral tone of their song lay in its 
naturalness. If it were possible to suppose the least trace of arti- 
ficiality in the melody of either, all charm would be gone. 

In point of musical education, whether regarded as a science 
or an art, it must be owned that the people, as a congregation- 
ally assembled multitude, are to be esteemed as so many tea- 
kettles or crickets. They can sing and they will sing what is 
truest, best, and most beautiful when they sing what “’tis their 
nature to.” Therefore I take it as not coming too quickly to a 
conclusion for the perspicacity of my readers for me to assert 
that the kind of music the fittest for congregational singing can- 
not be any other more scientific or more artistic than what is 
natural for all men and all women—young men and maidens, old 
men and children—to sing. 

The appreciation of a certain succession of tones upon which 
all possible melodies are formed is the result of a natural, God- 
given instinct which is practically universal.* 


* In contradiction to the asserted universality of this instinct of true tone-progression some 
writers have alleged the inharmonic music of the Arabs and Hindus, and the defective scales 
of the Chinese, Mexicans, and Africans. But these are aberrations, the explanation of which 
would be too long to give here. As an argument @ favi it will be a sufficient reply to say that 
the existence of polytheism and fetichism found among certain nations does not invalidate the 
truth of the doctrine that the rational, natural, God-given instinct of mankind is to believe in one 
God, and that barbarism is a degradation of the naturally civilized man. The popular use of 
the ‘‘ diabolus" has, per gratiam Christi, not yet succeeded in wholly vitiating the rational tonal- 
ity amongst ourselves, or we too might be quoted as an exception. 
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If there be exceptions, and if there are to be found those who 
do not know one note from another, and are unfortunately music- 
ally deaf and dumb, that does not invalidate the general rule. It 
has been noticed, by the way, that these music-deprived souls are 
generally to be found, not among the simple and unlearned, but 
rather among those endowed with rare gifts in the domain of 
science. Hence the apt saying of the brilliant and witty musi- 
cian, Grétry: “ Out, disons hardiment a celui qui n'a ni chant, ni 
invention, ‘Je te condamne a étre savant /’”—Yes, let us plainly 
tell him who can neither sing nor make a song, “I sentence you 
to become a scientist!’’ What he thought of such a condemna- 
tion compared with the enjoyments of those favored with the ca- 
pacity for song, in which the simple and unlearned are seldom 
lacking, may be gathered for another saying of his: ‘ Amjour- 
a’hut, plus nous deviendrons savans, plus nous nous cloignerons du 
vrat’”—To-day the more scientific we become the farther off we 
are taking ourselves from truth. This sentiment, written in 1794, 
is not without its own application in 1889. 

I have endeavored to make what follows simple enough to be 
understood by the general reader, but if it should appear too 
technical to be interesting, I beg such persons to skip it and con- 
tinue reading from page 203. 

To the principles of a zatural succession of tones—that is, an 
order of tones ascending and descending, rightly denominated the 
true natural order, being instinctively intoned by all men alike 
without special education (exceptions alreac’y noted)—I oppose 
what is properly termed artificial, viz., a progression of tones, con- 
ventionally assumed as true, but which will, in fact, be found’ on 
examination to be actually false. 

All musical students know that what is called modern music, 
whether vocal or instrumental, is founded upon a system of tones 
arranged according to an arbitrary, scientific division of the octave. 
This division is either what is ca//ed but is not natural, viz.: Do, 
Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do, or it is chromatic by the introduc- 
tion of half-tones, named sharps of the lower, and flats of the 
higher, whole tones adjacent. These half-tones are essentially re- 
quisite in order to apply the principle which is peculiar to 
modern music, viz.: modulation by artificial dissonance from 
one tone of the scale as tonic to another; as, for instance, mo- 
dulating from the key of C as tonic or key-note to the key of 
G as tonic by sounding Fs instead of F< after starting from C. 
As nature demands us to sing Fr, we can only sing F% by arti- 
ficial intent and effort, in order to change the key-note of our 
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tune from C to G. I will just here call the reader’s attention to 
a fact to be alluded to more fully further on, that if we start from 
F of the so-called natural scale of C, nature would not lead us to 
sing BS, but what is called Bo. For the moment one has sung 
the sixth note of a scale we have affirmed the fourth as a new 
tonic—F, for instance, in the scale of C.* F as tonic requires 
B? for its fourth, and to sing Bs requires the same intent and 
effort as we had to make in order to sing F= after starting from 
C. So that we actually modulate artificially from the new key 
of F, made tonic by singing A, the sixth of the scale of C, back 
again into the key of C by forcing ourselves with an artificial and 
unnatural effort to sing Bz. This will be more evident if the 
reader will try to sing down the scale beginning at C. How 
much easier it is to sing C, B», A, G, F, than C, Bs, etc., in- 
stinctively accenting the C as one will! And it will be observed 
that if he forces himself to sing B:, then he is “naturally” led 
to sing thus: C, Bz, A, G, Fs (instinctively accenting the Bs), and — 
again G, when lo! he finds he has come to a stop on a new 
key-note and is in the scale of G. Why? Because, as I showed 
above, it is the sounding of the major third note above another 
which determines the first tone as key-note: E determining C, 
A determining F; and so, when he sang Bz (major third above 
G), he announced G as the key-note, and naturally ended there. 
So, again, it is proved B- is not in the natural vocal scale of C. 
The conclusion is plain that both the natural and chromatic 
modern scales are artificial No such tone-progressions exist in 
nature; and despite the fact that nowadays almost any singer can 
turn a modern tune, though musically uneducated, it is not ac- 
cording to nature to do so. He does so by virtue of some tradi- 
tional education, hearing all music sung and played in this way. 
That modern tone-progressions are not only artificial, but 
practically false and discordant, is easily proved in this way. 
By most persons it would be supposed that if a singer sang a 
song of which every note was in perfect tune with a “perfectly” 
tuned piano or organ, he would be singing correctly. But that 
would be a great mistake, for, saving the interval relation of each 
note to its octave, Do to Do, Re to Re, C to C, D to D, etce., 
for example, every other note of the piano or organ when per- 
fectly tuned is in actual discord and out of tune. Ask the man 
who comes to tune your piano if I am not right. Nature does 


* This change of the tonic by natural, diatonic, concordant tone-progression differs essen- 
tially from the artificial, chromatic, dissonant modulation used in modern music, and notably 
in its moral effect. 
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not divide up the respective notes of an octave into equal divi- 
sions of vibration, but the tuner is obliged to so divide the 
octave. Our sense of hearing is not generally acute enough for 
us to distinguish the difference, and we fancy the product is true 
harmony; but it is, in fact, altogether dissonant and out of har- 
mony. Nevertheless, although the mind is not rationally conscious 
of the effect produced by this lack of harmony, the soul may be 
said to be morally conscious of it, and does suffer without know- 
ing why, the result being a spiritual damage of no small conse- 
quence, which I will presently point out. 

Let it be borne in mind, then, that the natural sequence of 
tones in an octave is not at all the same as those of the piano 
or organ or of any keyed instrument. But all modern music is 
written to produce tunes which are founded upon such a se- 
quence. Therefore, again, all modern music is artificial and not - 
natural. 

It will be interesting to see this demonstrated by a compara- 
tive view of figures representing the relative vibrations of the 
tones of an octave as they are by nature, and also as we hear 
them actually given by the piano and organ, and to which we 
force our voices to bend and comply when accompanied by those 
instruments. 

The natural gamut may be represented thus, the figures repre- 
senting the relative number of vibrations of sound in a unit of 
time: 

Do Re Mi Fa Sol La Sa Si Do 

& D E F G A Bo 
240 270 300 320 360 400 426; 


Compare this with the figures of the piano notes: 


Do Re Mi Fa Sol La Sa 
Cc D E F G A Bo 
240 269;06 302100 32045 35900 403%h 427100 453%00 480 


From which it will be seen that I was right in saying that every 
note except the octave is out of tune. There is also another diffi- 
cult and unnatural complication and dissonance, arising from the 
fact that nature suggests two different Re’s and La’s according 
to whether the mind has taken up Fa as tonic to go on to its 
fifth Do, or Sol to go on to its fifth Re.* 

These facts explain why beginners whose ears have not been 


*This fact is fully proved by @ profound musical scholar, Rev. Ignatius Trueg, O.S.P.; 
vide; ‘* The Natural Diatonic Gamut compa.cd with Artificial Scales "’ (Zhe Voice, April, 1888, 
et seg. New York: Edgar B. Werner.) 
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falsified by practice with instruments appear to sing some tones 
flat when they sing pieces of modern music. They naturally sing 
in tune correctly with nature, and, of course, out of tune with 
the artificially-tuned piano or organ, as shown above. 

But now some, if not every one, of my readers will ask: To 
what purpose all these refinements of differences, which I acknowl- 
edge, after all, not one in a million can practically distinguish ? 
Does it all amount to any more than a mere scientific demonstra- 
tion? What possible effect can all these fractional differences of 
vibration have upon the singing of a congregation? Before I 
reply I would like to call the reader’s attention once more to 
the scientific scale of modern music given above, and remind 
him of all the wonderful scientific music built upon it, and then 
quote for his meditation once more the words of the musician 
Grétry: ‘To-day the more scientific we become the further off 
we are taking ourselves from truth.” 

Whether it is better that a congregation of divine worshippers 
should sing the praises of God, the Author of all harmony, out 
of tune and out of harmony because modern scientific music with 
its false tones has the floor and the organ has the gallery, may at 
least be questioned; but what I insist upon is that, take the 
people as they are en masse, uneducated to sing the artificial 
scales, if they are to sing with truth—true to nature, with a corre- 
sponding moral effect upon their spirit—they must have music 
which, for its truth to nature, their souls will instinctively appreciate, 
and therefore feel, and feeling, lead them to make a heart-offering 
of their song to God. The popular ignorance of the subtle influ- 
ence of music would be apt to ascribe this reasoning to pedantic 
exaggeration. Serious musical writers, however, know well that 
variations in tone so small as to appear unimportant have far- 
reaching consequences, not only upon the general artistic charac- 
ter of the music which is the product of these variations, but 
upon the moral sentiments excited thereby; a consideration of 
vastly greater importance in vocal than in purely instrumental 
music. As has been well said: “The scale of musical tones is 
like the skeleton of organized beings, who show different charac- 
ters, tendencies, and developments as soon as characteristic dif- 
ferences are set up in its construction.” Referring to the results 
of these variations in instrumental music, the same writer, speak- 
ing of the scale of tones as given by piano (and organ), observes: 
“Its defects have had a marked influence on the music written 
for it. Sustained melody has been more and more obscured ; 
and for it have been substituted infinite and complicated musical 
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figures, scales, cadences, shakes, etc., calculated rather to call up 
the pride of a brilliant executant than the musical sentiment of 
the hearers. For the few simple lines of great musical works are 
substituted infinite arabesques of a new order of the grotesque.” * 

One instinctively offers what is natural to God, and what is 
artificial to one’s self; a truth exemplified in the very first 
records of the human race, when the offerings of the firstlings of 
his flock by Abel were acceptable to God, and the offerings of the 
first-fruits of the earth, the results of his own labor and cultiva- 
tion, by Cain were rejected. It is this difficulty of making a 
heart-offering of modern music which is its bane. Without a 
special, spiritual effort, which does violence to prevaricated human 
nature, it never gets lower than the head, where it is learned, 
and where its “fallen” nature breeds self-conceit—the offering 
of homage to self for one’s artificially-acquired attainments and 
skilful performances. How very few persons nowadays think of 
singing except to be heard by some one else in order to be 
praised for it? Singing for pure love either of God or man, 
with perfect sense of self-obliteration, pouring out one’s whole self 
in rapture, would be voted the fanciful ideal of a crank. And 
he who writes is certainly offering himself as contending for first 
prize as champion crank when he asserts that the same is the 
bane of all so-called ‘“‘modern science,” which I dare to stigma- 
tize as artificial science when compared to what deserves the 
name of xatural science, whose end is the heart-offering of truth, 
first to God, whom the Psalmist praises as the ‘“‘ Lord of all sciences,” 
and secondly to man. But who cannot see that the real, if not 
the professed, object sought by the self-crowned scientists of our 
day is the idolatry of the intellect, shown in the vain attempt to 
account for the existence and action of all things in the universe 
quite apart from any logical design or moral purpose, and that 
the presentation of their scientific investigations for the purpose 
of inspiring the contemplation of truth as the means of uplifting 
the hearts of men to God is something not at all in their pro- 
gramme? Who does not see to what a ridiculous extent this 
science puffeth up ? 

How does this come about? Precisely as it does in music. 
They insist upon tuning their scientific instruments to an _arti- 
ficial scale, each one to an artificial theory of his own devising, 

* The Theory of Sound, P. Blaserna. In faith this writer is an anti-Catholic; but simply 
as a musician he proves the inferiority of the artificial scale and urges its abandonment. ‘It 
has had its day, and has no longer any raison d'étre. Man is capable of a much finer class of 


music than that performed at the present day. Singing would gain enormously by a return to the 
exact, natural scale.” 
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and lo! the Harmony of the Universe—as they understand it. 
And they play to us some very pretty and even wonderfully 
artistic tunes upon their instrumental scales; but just as in the 
case of modern music, their tone-progression is all out of tune 
and in discord with the fundamental principles of creation given 
by the Author of all natural science ; hence it all ends just where 
modern music does by virtue of its artificial principle of modula- 
tion out of the key, by an ever-varying denial of the Divine 
Tonic—God, the logical Reason and Generator of all tone and all 
creation. 

Oh! yes, only relieve yourself of the necessity of constantly 
affirming God as the Fundamental Tone—the Tonic in the Harmony 
of Creation—and you can make the most enchanting and sensuously 
pleasing artificial scientific music. But keep Him in view always, 
let Him be, as musicians say of the tonic, always “heard,” be it 
in your melody or in your scientific investigations, and I ac- 
knowledge that your music or your science will be only simple 
and natural, in perfect accordance with the common sense and 
religious instincts of mankind; but the best of it all will be that 
it will be ¢vue, and therefore profoundly sublime and_heart-coni- 
pelling. 

The true scientist is always profoundly humble and _ religious ; 
but if you wish to find the exemplars of arrogant self-conceit, I 
need only to direct you to the writings of the God-denying 
scientists, before whose self-glorifying dicta the ignorant and un- 
reasoning world of to-day stands with mouth agape in abject 
wonderment. 

Is this a digression? If it be, we have come around to the 
point I wished to arrive at. The music which people are to sing 
to God (as also the science which they must offer to him) must 
be true, simple, natural, sublime, and heart-compelling, and that 
can only be done by its being founded upon an essentially nat- 
ural tone-progression, and which cannot admit the false fourth 
tone ascending from the tonic known as the sensible or leading 
tone, the sounding of which immediately forces the denial of 
the original tonic, and compels the affirmation of a new one— 
Do, Re, Mi, Faz, or Fa, Sol, La, Si. This progression, called by 
all ancient religious musicians Déabolus in musica—the devil in 
music—has its counterpart in science by the introduction of that 
lying spirit which, if affirmed, denies God as the Origin and 
Author of the Harmony of the Universe. 

No one ever yet sang, “as ’tis his nature to,” Do, Re, Mi, Fa*, 
or Fa, Sol, La, Si. Take the first boy you can seize upon and 
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start him at Do or at Fa; let him sing alone, unaccompanied by 
an instrument, and see how he will come out. That simple ex- 
periment ought to settle the question. Modern music does and 
must so sing, and therefore it is unnatural and artificial. Being 
so, it is unspiritual, lacking in the flavor of divine melody, and 
does not lead one naturally to God, as all music to his praise at- 
least ought to. And what is more, the tone vibrations of the 
boy’s voice while singing, as he naturally will, Do, Re, Mi, Faz, 
or Fa, Sol, La, Si?, will in neither case exactly correspond with 
those tones as given by your piano or organ. You may prob- 
ably not have sufficiently acute hearing to detect the differences, 
but, as I have already shown, positive differences do exist, as 
all musicians know. The boy’s intuitive perception of nature’s 
laws leads him instinctively to sing true; and because true, his 
heart is correspondingly affected. The subtle power of tone 
vibration, although but minutely dissonant, is none the less real 
and productive of positively moral or immoral results. Force 
him to sing as your piano or organ plays, and you vitiate the 
heart-effect, and so much of the divinely natural influences upon 
his character of what perfectly true song would impart is 
frustrated. 

Now, any congregation of people taken haphazard—or as they, 
as a rule, assemble for divine worship—are just like this boy. 
They have the same instinct of true tone-progression—they have 
it more vividly and express it more naturally than musicians 
educated to intone the popular false progression—and_ therefore 
I conclude again that if they are to be brought under the purest 
and highest heart-influence whilst giving expression in singing 
to their sentiments of divine faith, hope, and charity, and. have 
the sentiments of those virtues enforced and deepened thereby, 
they must have a melody to sing which is perfectly in harmony 
with that true tone-progression. 

I want the best. 1 am arguing for that, and hoping by my 
words to forcibly bring the matter home to the consciences of 
those whose duty it is to give to the people that which they 
can render to God, who ought to have the best. In that I am 
an optimist. Just here I allow myself to enjoy a quiet smile at 
the wonderment of some of my readers who have been accustomed 
to argue for the use of modern music in church, indubitably the 
worst kind, on the score of what they have fancied to be a 
clinching argument—that God ought to have ‘“‘the des¢ music.” 

I do not say I| refuse to take less, if I cannot ic ct nunc 
have all. Better is half a loaf than no bread. But I tell you 
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there was a time when all the musicians of the church would 
have abhorred singing your false tone-progression of modern 
music (as their greatest work, the chant, now still stands in 
several volumes of melodies, wholly free from it), as they would 
have abhorred the sight or sound of the devil, and they said so 
in their celebrated distich, 


‘* Si contra Fa 
Diabolus est in musica ’— 


Si heard with (sounding against) Fa is the devil in music. 

Mais, nous avons changez tout cela. But we have not nor 
can we ever change the musical instincts of mankind, God-given 
as they are, and given for more profound reasons than it is likely 
will ever be known this side of heaven. 

Is it not a singular fact that so long as church musicians 
kept “the devil” out of music congregational singing prevailed ? 
No, not at all singular if my arguments have been logical and 
my conclusions drawn from true premises. History indeed con- 
firms the truth of them by showing us that the introduction of 
the “diabolus in musica” (not without strong protest) was coeval 
with the rise of concert performances in church, pretty much in 
the same style as we have them now, saving that the attractive 
feminine element was excluded, and that the music was infinitely 
superior in quality, as it was unquestionably more artistically 
rendered, as in those days singers were not bond slaves to a 
noisy organ. It is also true that as this new style of church 
singing came into vogue the ancient tradition of congregational 
singing died out. The history of this remarkable revolution in 
church music is not so very ancient after all, for modern music 
is not over three hundred years old. Like Protestantism in 
religion, its principle of life, which conceived and gave birth to 
both, is individualism, and both will probably die and be buried 
about the same time. 

My reflective reader will here doubtless say to me: If what 
you assert be all true, then the shortest road to the practical 
restoration of congregational singing would be to restore the 
same kind of music, written upon the scale of pure natural into- 
nation, which you say prevailed before the rise of modern music. 

To which I reply, that is one way, a good way, and, where 
it can be done, I would judge it to be the shortest way. I am 
also of opinion that in more places than is generally supposed 
that way could be easily found if there was a will to look for 
it. That kind of music, commonly known as Gregorian chant, 
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the church still adheres to officially in all her liturgical books, 
and has indeed never officially embodied with her words of divine 
prayer and praise one single piece of modern music. That 
is to say, the dabolus in musica, in spite of his almost universal 
triumphs in the outside world, and despite his diligent attendance 
at almost all church services, at which his voice is constantly 
heard, has never succeeded in getting himself officially recognized 
by the church. Her words of encouragement and conditions of 
what she will at least patiently endure, knowing, like God, what 
is in man, and similarly long-suffering with his weaknesses, although 
they may have come from persons holding the highest ecclesias- 
tical offices, have never in fact amounted to more than this: 
The church’s own Gregorian chant is the dest, and we would 
rather have it; but if you w7// write and sing other music, study 
that chant as you would a divine model and get your inspira- 
tion from it. The nearer you conform to it in style and into- 
nation, the more religious, and, if we may use the term (and we 
think we may), the more sacramental, will your music be in its 
tone and quality, and therefore more in harmony with the sacra- 
mental character of the divine worship of the church. And if 


you wi// accompany the singing with the playing of the discord- 
ant organ, play just as little and as softly as you can, remember- 
ing the maxim of the councils of the church, “ Music for the 
words and not words for the music.”’ I think that is a concise, 
honest, and fair interpretation of all such quasi-official commenda- 
tions as have been given to any other music but the chant; 
and if the contrary is believed to be true, I would like to see 


some one try to prove it. 

I have endeavored to come at the proof that the Gregorian 
chant, of all music now known, is the very dest music for congre- 
gational singing on the simplest principles, and such as, I hold, it 
is impossible to controvert. To go into detail and illustration of 
its fitness, its ewsthetic value, and to quote one hundreth part of 
all I have at hand that has been written in favor of the suprem- 
acy of the chant from every point of view as religious music, 
by the most eminent musicians of this and former times, would 
be to fill a volume. 

But while the fundamental principles of pure intonation and 
true, natural tone-progression, which give to chant its unique, 
unrivalled character, must be regarded as essential and as incon- 
trovertible as the laws of acoustics which scientifically prove their 
truth and are confirmed by experiment of centuries, as no less 
morally essential to the best expression and nurture of true 
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‘religious sentiment, I am not prepared to assert that the whole 
musical repertory of melodies as the outcome of the eight 
Gregorian modes, or even the scale divisions of true tonal 
progression as made by St. Gregory, may not become the subject 
of revision, and, under the inspiration of some other genius and 
chosen mouthpiece of the Holy Ghost like St. Gregory, a still 
more perfect and sublime religious music be breathed which the 
church may adopt as a truer, holier, and more sanctifying ex- 
pression of her voice of prayer and praise than the chant has 
been for the past thousand and more years. I must confess, 
however, that there is very little present promise of the coming 
of such a mighty minstrel of divine Tone, seeing how vain a 
task it would certainly be for the most skilled musicians of our 
day to attempt to compose even a Gregorian melody which 
would be accounted of any value. One might also as soon look 
for the coming of another Psalmist like David, whose words the, 
church would accept in preference as the language of a higher 
and diviner consecration of the soul, and nobler intonation of 
divine praise than the Song of Israel’s Royal Singer, which 
has been rolling on for centuries in one ceaseless, majestic wave 
of soul-inspiring and heart-uplifting psalmody. And yet, of 
course, even that is not impossible. But one thing is certain, 
neither will happen in an age of which it can be said with 
Grétry: ‘“ Plus nous déviendrons savans, plus nous nous cloignerons 
du vrat.” 

If the poets had had half the assurance of musicians, and, 
having succeeded in getting a stage erected in the church, @ 
fa choir gallery, for the recitation of their rhymes, dared to 
clothe their art in like subtly sensuous garb, it is not unlikely 
that ere this there would have been issued more than one similar 
“ official”” commendation from high quarters, and rescripts of pa- 
ternal advice given to rhymesters who would insist upon writing 
something (“for the church,” of course, and not for their own 
fame), and having their verses recited by artistic “readers” at Mass 
and Vespers in place of the old-fashioned and no-longer-under- 
stood psalms of David—advice and counsel which (as in the case 
of music) would no doubt draw the line at what, for instance, 
should xo¢ be in Shaksperean, Tom Mooreish,; or Swinburnian 
style, or what might otherwise savor of the theatre, or be “ las- 
civious or impure” in diction. It is also not unlikely that the 
aforesaid versifiers and their admirers would feel quite sure that 
their sweet and elegantly turned periods were far superior to the 
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antiquated Hebrew antiphonal phrases—at least for high festivals !" 
I leave my readers to pursue this suggestive and entertaining 
comparison. 

Now let us get down to a practical resolution of the difficulty 
of restoring congregational singing in places where it is assumed 
that the shortest way through Gregorian chant cannot be taken. 
Suppose it to have come to pass that in place of the people 
reciting the psalms of David and the various ascriptions of divine 
praise of which the Liturgy is composed we found a custom 
prevailing for centuries for the people to be silent and left to 
listen to the “reading” bya few chosen artists of poems written 
in Miltonian, Tennysonian, Faberian, or even, alas! in Swin- 
burnian or Gilberto-Sullivanian style, and that they had become 
so accustomed to this manner of worship that it would be re- 
garded as practically impossible to return at once to the common 
use of the church’s liturgical language and its recitation by all 
the people, what would practical common sense suggest as a first 
step towards the desired reformation? Would it be to make no 
attempt whatever to do away with the hired artists, but to per- 
mit their “readings” to go on, only substituting for the popular 
and pleasing, and at least somewhat intelligible, poems of modern 
poets the verses of some antiquated writer like Spenser and 
Chaucer, or imitations of their style, full of obsolete words, 
phrases, and incomprehensible spelling, as the Cecilians have done 
in their attempt to revive or imitate the works of Palestrina, and 
find equal difficulty with them in procuring artistic readers com- 
petent to render them? Would not that infallibly put con- 
gregational “reading” still further beyond the hope of restora- 
tion ? 

It seems to me that even if the “readers” had to be tolerated 
for a while, the first thing to do would be to decide that the ar- 
tistic reading style is uncatholic and to be got rid of as soon as 
possible. Then to get the people to do some congregational read- 
ing, and encourage the practice by having them read all together 
on stated occasions of devout assembly specially designed for 
that end. Having become, by supposition, entirely ignorant of 
the real liturgical language of the church and familiar only with 
the works of great dramatic and lyric writers, it would be the 
part of wisdom to prepare a selection of decent, appropriate 
poems, etc., in modern style though they be, which they can 
readily apprehend and are more or less accustomed to read. It 
is plain to see that the two cases are perfectly parallel, and ! 
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now go on to explain what place or purpose is to be given to 
the congregational singing of hymns in modern English poetry, 
set to modern tunes and harmonies. 

Though I seek and argue for the best, I am nevertheless not 
such a rigorist as to hinder the work of encouraging the restora- 
tion of congregational singing and prevent the people praising God 
by the use of even inferior means if better cannot be had or is 
not permitted them. If I did I would stand self-condemned ; 
for, in order to entice people to sing congregationally, I have my- 
self prepared a collection of modern hymns and set them to 
tunes in modern music in whose accompanying harmonies and 
modulations in the melodies the ‘ Diabolus” appears, of course, 
this kind of music being the only one they have ever heard in 
their lives, save the chanting of the priest, and the only kind 
the majority of them now living are ever likely to hear, more’s 
the pity! Neither have I spared any effort to encourage the 
singing of such music, hoping and praying and vigorously con- 
tending meanwhile for what I know is essentially truer, purer, 
holier, better in every respect for the congregational worship of 
God. 

Do I betray the truth by this? God forbid! I am a dis- 
ciple of St. Paul, and have learned to give milk to babes but 
to reserve strong meat for the nourishment of men, or I might 
repeat the advice given me once upon a time, apropos of the 
question of the immediate presentation of the claims of chant, 
by a prominent Cecilian: ‘Let us not throw pearls before 
swine.” It is of the first importance in the interest of popular 
faith and morals to get the concert style of church music abol- 
ished and that of congregational singing established, no matter 
what music is at first employed, provided the words be at least 
free from expressions of erroneous doctrine, and the melodies do 
not shock one’s sense of propriety or excite disgust by their 
puerility. For evident reasons, the use of hymns in the vernac- 
ular, used at special devotional services, set to modern music, ac- 
companied by the organ—all in discord though its tones are— 
presents the most practical means to give congregational singing 
a start and thus establish a right custom by ousting a false one. 
If this artificial music is lacking in like power with the Holy 
Chant in naturally leading the singers to God by its tonal inspi- 
rations, that defect can be, and care should be taken that it be, 
supplemented by directing the people to make positive acts ot 
spiritual offering of their song of prayer and praise. Surely, if it 
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is taken for granted that they do make such an offering of the 
song of the hired gallery singers, it ought not to be difficult to 
get them to so offer their own song, in spite of the “devil” in 
the harmonies of either. 

But, deeply impressed as I am with the truth of the prin- 
ciples I have adduced, and which have been well proven and 
sufficiently illustrated, it would ill become me and the vows of 
my life if, time and opportunity being afforded, I failed to make 
known their application to that special use of music as the 
vehicle of divine praise by the people, for the furtherance of 
which religious duty on their part I have been so persistently 
raising my voice. I cannot but be conscious that, let the 
efforts of the friends of the very best music for congregational 
singing be what they may, they can do little more than plant 
here and there a seed. without the hope of living to see 
or enjoy either tree or fruit. But who that comes upon an 
inheritance of barren plains will not at once plant seeds which 
some day may give wholesome fruit and blessed shade to 
others who may come after him? I would say to any one 
who recoils from labor of which he will probably never see the 
fruit: Let it be no hindrance to thee to know that hogs will eat of 
the fruit of oaks which thou mayest plant, or that oxen and 
asses will find shade beneath their spreading branches, and even 
spurn with their hoofs the very ground that covers thy forgotten 
bones beneath. Plant oaks all the same! 


ALFRED YOUNG. 
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THE TEMPORAL POWER OF THE POPE. 


THERE is a logical sequence in events and a very inexorable 
one. If we make a mistake, we must take the consequences; if 
we wilfully do wrong, we shall suffer for it. The principle is one 
oft universal application, and the question just now is whether the 
Masonic conspiracy which compassed the downfall of the Temporal 
Power, and brought it about in September, 1889, did not make a 
very colossal mistake, and is not at this very moment hurrying 
downward in the logical course which will make it fall over the 
precipice. We are of the opinion that this is so. The campaign 
of Cavour and his abettors and allies, Mazzini and the Masons of 
Italy, was entered on with reliance on “moral force”—La forza 
morale. This moral force was to sweep away opposition. It 
was to consist in the force of public opinion, which was to be 
sedulously, cautiously and with great tact, directed against the 
pope’s temporal dominion and against the church to the cry: Una 
chiesa libera in uno stato libero—*A free church in a free state.” 
The press and the telegraph were secured, and misrepresentation 
was the order of the day; so that public opinion was manu- 
factured and presented daily for the complacent assent of all 
whose early education taught them to look on Rome as the 
symbol] of oppression in religious belief. 

The Italians have a saying: La bugia ha le gambe corte—“ A 
lie has short legs’”—and a very true saying it turned out to be 
in this case. This misrepresentation of the real state of things in 
Rome has been trying to keep ahead; but in these days of 
pedestrianism ‘the truth is catching up, and the moral force of the 
world and of public opinion seems to be taking a direction that 
will bring retribution on those who despoiled Pope Pius IX. of his 
lawful authority. The great mistake the revolutionists made was 
in thinking their “moral force” would meet with no opposition ; 
they thought from their reliance on Freemasonry that they would 
have the support of the world, Freemasonry having spread so 
widely, and controlling not only cabinets and monarchs, but the 
press, the great power of the nineteenth century. What could 
the pope do against this? When to moral force were added the 
wily diplomacy of Cavour and Ratazzi, the plots and intrigues of 
Mazzini, the acquiescence of Napoleon, the free corps of Gari- 
baldi, and the cannon of Cadorno and Bixio, success was certain ; 
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and once gained, Rome could easily be held. And so, when they 
got into the city of the popes, gazing on the trophies of anti- 
quity and art of the most famous city of the world and delighted 
with the sight, they complacently sat down and exclaimed: Hic 
manebimus optime. But they reckoned without their host; they, 
were in the pope’s house. They did not think of Azs “ moral 
force,” which has two elements that make it well-nigh omnipotent: 
first, the truth, and, secondly, the opportunity to make the truth 
known. It was a tremendous mistake on their part; so we must 
not be surprised to see the subsequent caréer of the despoilers of 
the pope marked by unmistakable signs of that folly which leads 
to ruin. To enumerate these signs would be to go over the 
whole history of Rome since its capture by the Italian army. 

There is one thing to be said in favor of the royal house of 
Savoy: the father of the present king went to Rome against his 
will and better judgment, and the present king is not responsible 
for being there; for he did not create the circumstances by which 
he has been surrounded, and, as a constitutional ruler, he is 
powerless to alter the condition of things without the consent of 
the legislative bodies who, through the ministers, govern the land. 
Both he and his father have always tried to have public order 
preserved, and the safety of the Sovereign Pontiff secured. But 
this said, pretty much all is said that can be urged in extenua- 
tion of the presence of the king in the city of the popes. The 
course of the parliament has been marked always by the spirit of 
undying hatred of the Church of God which characterizes Free- 
masonry in Europe, and more or less its affiliations everywhere. 
Suppression of religious orders; seizure of monasteries and eccle- 
siastical revenues; forced sale of church property—the price not 
paid in cash, but by public securities at five per cent., with an 
income tax of 137% per cent.;—these and kindred acts ending 
lately in the Draconian Penal Code against the clergy which is 
to go into effect on January 1, 1890, haye marked the delirium 
of enmity to the church from which the legislators of the Italian 
kingdom have suffered. 

As an illustration of their deep scheme of persecution, and of 
their throttling of freedom of speech, we give the following 
extracts from the code just named: 


Art. 182 says: ‘‘The minister of worship who, in the exercise of his func- 
tions, publicly blames or belittles the institutions, the laws of the state, or 
the acts of authority is punished with imprisonment not longer than a year, 
and by fine not exceeding one thousand francs.” Art. 183: ‘‘ The minister of 
worship who, making use of his position, excites others to contemn the institu- 
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tions, the laws, the dispositions of authority, or to disobey the laws, the disposi- 
tions of authority, or to neglect duties inherent in a public office, is punished 
with imprisonment from three months to two years, by a fine of from five 
hundred to three thousand francs, and by perpetual or temporary privation 
of his ecclesiastical revenues. If the fact take place publicly, he may be 
imprisoned three years.” ‘‘The same penalty may be inflicted on.a minister 
of worship who, making use of his position, compels or induces any one 
to acts or declarations contrary to the laws, or prejudicial to the rights 
acquired under these laws.” Art. 104: ‘* Whoever commits an act directed 
to the placing of the state or a fart of it under the dominion of a foreigner, 
or to diminishing its independence, or to breaking up its unity, is punished 
with imprisonment.” 


The fear of the movement going on in Italy for the restora- 
tion of the temporal power has driven the lawgivers of the king- 
dom to enact these tyrannical laws to punish the priest or bishop 
who, in the discharge of his duty, is bound to condemn laws 
that are anti-Christian, and public acts which ‘violate the sacred 
rights ‘and liberty of the successor of St. Peter, or destroy the 
influence over his people of him whom all Catholics regard and 
believe to be the Vicar of Christ. These laws are an answer to 
the demonstrations which were evoked by the wonderful Jubilee 
of Pope Leo XIII., in which, we may say, all the sovereigns and 
peoples of the earth joined. The moral force of the Papacy has 
at last caught up with the “moral force” of the Revolution, and 
these laws show that spirit of desperation which confesses the 
imminence of defeat. 

But of all events which haye occurred to show the hatred 
and fear of the power of the Pope, not only as a claimant of the 
temporal power but as head of the Catholic Church, the late 
apotheosis of the pantheist Giordano Bruno, in Rome, as a 
counter demonstration against the Pope’s Jubilee, and against 
revealed religion, towers above all for the manner in which the 
whole infidel world was invited to take part in it, and by the 
way it did so by subscriptions to pay for the statue and by the 
actual presence of representatives. It finds its parallel only in 
the so-called Feast of Reason in the French Revolution, when a 
courtesan as Goddess of Reason was installed in the cathedral of 
Notre Dame, in Paris. This public worship of Giordano Bruno 
has served to arouse the attention of Catholics the world over, 
and make them realize that the battle going on in Rome is 
between Freemasonry and the religion of Christ, and see that the 
time has come to raise their voice against this state of things, 
and claim for the Pope his temporal power, of which he has 
been wrongfully despoiled, and which alone can save him and 
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the Church of Rome from the present deplorable condition of 
things. Let us hear what the Holy Father himself has to say 
on this demonstration of his enemies. In his allocution pro- 
nounced to the cardinals on the 30th of June last he tells what 
occurred, facts which have already been made known through 
the press. 

The Holy Father begins by saying that after the taking of 
Rome by the present government our holy religion and the 
Apostolic See have been subjected to a long series of acts of 
injustice, but that the secret societies intend shortly to do worse 
things which hitherto they were not able to accomplish. They 
have obstinately determined to impose upon the chief city of 
Catholicity a rule of distinctively profane character and one of 
impiety, directing against this citadel of the faith the hatred of 
the world He then illustrates this by the fact of the erection of 
the statue to Giordano Bruno in Rome. “Of a truth,” he says, 
“as if they had not brought about ruin enough during these 
past years, see how they try to outdo themselves in audacity, 
and on one of the holiest days in the Christian year they erect 
in public a monument by which a spirit of contumacy towards 
the church is commended to posterity; and assert their will to 
wage a decisive war with the Catholic faith.” ‘ They honor a 
man twice a fugitive, judicially convicted of heresy, whose per- 
tinacity against the church ended only with his last breath. In 
fact it was exactly for this that they gave him distinction.” “He 
had no remarkable knowledge; .for his writings show him to 
have been a pantheist and materialist entangled in common 
errors, and not seldom in contradiction with himself.” ‘He was 
not a virtuous man, but a very bad one; a man of no public 
merit, but deceitful, mendacious, selfish, intolerant of others, a 
flatterer, of abject mind and evil disposition. The scope of these 
honors to such a man, the language describing them is this: life is 
to be led without regard to revelation, and the minds of men are 
to be entirely emancipated from the power of Jesus Christ. This 
aim of those who honored Bruno is the same as that of the 
secret societies which are striving to alienate whole peoples from 
God, and fight with infinite hate and unceasing strife against the 
church and the Roman Pontificate.” “That this insult might be 
the more marked and its cause more widely known, they resolved 
to celebrate the dedication with great pomp and with a great 
concourse of people. During those days Rome saw within her 
walls a multitude of no mean proportions called hither from 
everywhere; banners most hostile to religion impudently carried 
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about; and, what is especially revolting, there were not wanting 
some with figures of the evil one, who refused to be subject to 
the Most High in heaven, the prince of the seditious and the 
instigator of all rebellions. To this wicked crime was added the 
insolence of the speeches delivered and of the articles in the 
press, in which the holiness of what is most sacred was made a 
jest of without shame and without measure, while that lawless 
freedom of thought was vehemently extolled which is the fertile 
source of evil opinions, and which shakes the foundation of disci- 
pline and of civil order while striking at Christian morality. 
This sad work was allowed to be prepared long before, and 
perfected, those who are in authority not only knowing it, but 
continually and openly giving it favor and incitement. It is a 
sad thing to say, and like unto a fortent, that the praise of 
reason rebelling against God should be heralded from this foster- 
ing city of the faith in which God has placed his Vicar to dwell; 
and, whence the whole world is wont to seek the uncorrupted 
precepts of the gospel and counsels of salvation, there, by an evil 
change, foul errors and heresy itself are consecrated with monu- 
ments. To this have the times led that we should see the 
abomination of desolation in the holy place.” 

We do not wish to detract from the eloquence and power of 
the representation of the Holy Father in this remarkable allocu- 
tion by any comment of ours. What is here said shows unmis- 
takably the state of things and the nature of the “hostile 
domination”’ under which the Pope lives. For Catholics every- 
where the contest is for their home—ro aris et focis. The 
determined foe is there, and he must be put out. The Sov- 
ereign Pontiff claims his liberty and independence through the 
temporal power, and more than once the voices of the epis- 
copate and of the noble-hearted Catholic laity have re-echoed his 
words. Our duty is to aid him as we may, and since it may 
not be possible for us to help in any other way, we should 
contribute to strengthen by our prayers, our sympathy, and our 
words of loyalty that moral force which is rising like a tidal 
wave, in its own moment to do the augean work of cleansing 
the chosen citadel of the faith of what now defiles it. 


FRANCIS SILAS CHATARD. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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FIRST CATHOLIC CONGRESS OF SPAIN.—II. 
V. 


THE second public session of the congress was no less inter- 
esting than the first. The Marquis of Vadillo, professor of law 
in the University of Madrid, delivered an address, which was 
warmly applauded, in which he proved, with all the vigor of a 
logical and learned lawyer and scholar, that “the rights of St. 
Peter’s successor to temporal sovereignty are indefeasible.” ‘ Why 
are they subject to no lapse?” said the orator; because, against 
all that constitutes an essential right of the institution in question, 
exactly as in the case of an essential right of a human being, 
there can never be recognized any limitation or bar. Who would 
venture to assert, for instance, that because during many years, 
nay, during centuries, human slavery existed that it ever involved 
a lapse of the essential rights inherent to human nature, its dignity, 
and its liberty? After this address four papers were read in the 
following order: One by Seftor Lopez Novoa, precentor of Huesca, 
relative to the “Hermanitas de los Ancianos Desamparados”’ 
(Little Sisters of the Destitute Aged), established by himself in 
1872, numbering to-day eight houses in Spain, and whose work 
is the same as that of the Little Sisters of the Poor. The second 
paper was read by Sefior aArafiar, prebendary of Saragossa, on 
“The Rights of the Church in regard to Public Education,” con- 
taining an interesting statement of facts and statistics showing the 
moral ravages resulting from bad education. Sefior Laredo, also 
a priest, read an interesting account of the ‘Catholic Schools of 
Madrid,” founded in 1870, supporting at present thirty-three 
schools in the most neglected suburbs of that city, in which four 
thousand children are being educated, and six hundred yearly 
prepared for first Communion. Finally Sefior Lajuente, professor 
in the Madrid University, read an extract from a voluminous work 
written by him on the subject of “ Devotion to the Holy Virgin 
and her Prerogatives, as proved by the Works of Ancient Art.” 
His erudition, eloquence, and research were much applauded. 


VI. 


The third session opened, as the former ones, with numerous 
telegrams of adherence, two of which, from the two congresses of 
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Oporto and Vienna, in session at the same time, were welcomed 
with particular satisfaction. Sefior Vogel ascended the tribune, 
and as a representative of the German Catholic press read a message 
which was warmly applauded, mainly on account of a passage to 
this effect: “When it comes to the common interest which 
we Catholics all have in defending our rights and showing our- 
selves united in love and obedience to the church and the pope, 
the distinctive nationalities of French, English, German, or Spanish 
cease to exist.” The Cardinal-President replied to this speech 
with deserved praise of the German Catholics, whose prudent and 
courageous behavior has put an end to the Kulturkampf. He pro- 
claimed the union of Catholics throughout the whole world in 
love for Jesus Christ, in profession of one faith under the guidance 
of one shepherd, and in a firm desire to bring about the social 
reign of our blessed Redeemer. Sefior Orti y Lara, professor of 
metaphysics in the Madrid University, read a discourse on the 
“ Temporal Power of the Pope.” He demonstrated, logically and 
philosophically, that the subjection of a superior authority such as 
that of the pope to an inferior one of a secular prince involves 
a contradiction. ‘Let senators and deputies,’ he said, ‘“ be 


elected who will pledge themselves to defend the pope’s temporal 


power.” This address was greeted with encouraging applause. 
Being unable to attend the congress, the learned Cardinal San 
Zeferino Gonzales, who belongs to that foremost rank of philoso- 
phers which is an honor to Europe, was desirous of contributing to 
the work of his learned colleagues in the assembly by an address 
worthy of his high ability. His thesis was on “The Time 
elapsed since Adam and Eve appeared on Earth.” Prehistoric 
theories cannot affirm, on any substantial grounds, anything con- 
trary to the Mosaic narrative of the creation of the world and the 
antiquity of man, nor have they, up to the present time, furnished 
sufficient reasons for asserting the existence of the tertiary man. 
It is quite impossible to make selections from the speech, because 
it is throughout a marvel of learning. |‘ However much,” his 
Eminence said, “geological science may have progressed, it cannot 
yet determine with precision how old the world is; and the so-called 
scientists who have tried to do so have made themselves ridiculous. 
They have even gone so far as to assert that the domestication 
of the horse occurred nineteen thousand three hundred and thirty- 
seven years ago—that is to say, in the one hundred and ninety- 
fourth century before Christ; but they cannot say in what year 
the reindeer migrated from southern to arctic regions, nor when 
the elephant disappeared from the southern part of our Spain.” 
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The learned cardinal nevertheless rejoices at the progress which 
geology has made, and hopes that the union of all such labors 
will result in solid elements for the advancement of science. 

This session closed with a discourse from the Marquis de 
Valle-Ameno, professor of political economy at Saragossa, in 
which he demonstrated that the Catholic Church blesses the de- 
velopment of industry and commerce, and alone can indicate the 
legitimate place they must occupy in social life. ‘The church,” ex- 
claimed the young professor, ‘‘ does not nor ever has condemned fair 
profits; she condemns abuse in that respect as in all other things, 
and is opposed to mercantilism, so-called, which degrades nations, 
because, having for its motive money-greed, it stifles in souls 
every noble aspiration, and withers the bloom of every generous 
nature.” 


VII. 


The sittings of the congress, far from becoming languid, as 
frequently happens in such assemblies, kept on exciting more and 
more interest. At the fourth, held on the 29th of April, Sefior 
Murua, canon of Cadiz, read an address in which he learnedly 
and eloquently advocated international arbitration by the Roman 
pontiffs, because of their constant love for justice and of the truth 
which has always conspicuously shone forth in their decisions. 
After having laid stress on the great naval and military arma- 
ments now constituting an unbearable burden for nations, the 
orator exclaimed: ‘And who is qualified to intervene between 
armed nations, in order to avert the terrible shock which threa- 
tens to involve Europe in its horrible whirlwinds of destruction ? 
Only the church, and consequently the pope; first, because his 
power is the oldest existing at present on earth, and is the constant 
protector of all others; secondly, on account of the sacred charac- 
ter with which it is invested in the eyes of all other national 
governments.” 

Next, Sefior Uribe, rector of a church in Madrid, read an 
account of an ancient institution at present existing in Madrid, 
known as “The Congregation of Native Priests of St. Peter,” 
which is devoted to the relief of poor and sick priests. Since its 
foundation the number of such relieved in the hospital established 
by the congregation has amounted to two thousand one hundred, 
and would have been greater but for the aversion which persons 
of good social position have to entering hospital, and also the im- 
pression of many that only priests natives of Madrid were assisted. 

A learned professor of Barcelona, Sefior Donadio, read an 
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address, proving by solid arguments from Catholic philosophy 
that, “though liberty really exalts man above all other beings on 
earth, it does not make him independent of law.” The address 
was in two parts: in the first the speaker studied and defined 
the true conception of individual liberty as against the errors of 
positivism and fatalism in all ages of the world; and in the 
second part he treats of the idea of liberty in nations, and refutes 
liberalism, in accordance with the teachings of the encyclical 
Libertas of Leo XIII. 

Sefior Butamonte, the principal of a college, discoursed on the 
means for rendering effective the rights of fathers of family in 
the matter of the education of their children, and for enabling 
them to discharge their duty in that regard. The reasoning of 
this illustrious professor is irrefutable against the monopoly of 
education by the state. He shows the moral havoc caused by 
education without religion. ‘‘The will of youth,” he argued, 
“remains untrained; there is no awakening in it of a taste and 
inclination towards that moral good which it should practise; the 
noble sentiments of the soul, which should constitute its moral 
character, fail to develop, and even the tenderest affections, 
through want of a fertile soil in which to strike deep root, remain 


exposed, to perish by the lightest breath of sensuality.” 

This sitting ended with a memoir by Sefior Marquis del Busto, 
on the “Origin, Benefits, and actual Condition of the Congrega- 
tion of the Oblate Brothers,” for the reformation of young people, 
an institution founded by a Benedictine monk, titular Bishop of 
Daulia, who not long ago passed away to a better life. 


VIII. 


The fifth session was held on the 30th of April. It com- 
menced with an address by Sefior Ufiiguez, a learned professor of 
sciences, having for its purpose to demonstrate the incompatibility 
of positivism with science. ‘ Science,” he said, “entirely freg¢ on 
its own ground, must ever remember that there is something 
superior to it, something which, far from presenting obstacles to 
its development, serves really as a luminous beacon-light.” He 
next went into a conscientious criticism of the materialist and 
positivist schools, severely censuring that scientific humbug called 
spontaneous generation. Astronomy, to the study of which he is 
devoted, was termed by him the most perfect of sciences, because 
founded upon the Newtonian theories of universal gravitation, while 
the others, inclusive of optics and thermo-dynamics, are based 
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only on postulate; his object being to show thereby how little 
solidity has so far been reached by human sciences. He after- 
wards took up the famed theory of Laplace, and thought that in 
the irresoluble nebular hypothesis claimed by that French savant . 
to be the origin of the cosmic world the believer can see the 
first act of Divine Power. Giving next his attention to the 
genesis of our globe, he agrees with Newton that any liquid mass 
submitted to a violent rotary motion ultimately adopts the sphe- 
rical form. He brought out finally various other arguments, all 
of them strong, scientific, and presented in a novel form, in order 
to arrive at the conclusion that it is necessary to admit a pri- 
mary cause, external to the world, which gave the world birth, 
and which, through infinite power and adorable providence, con- 
tinues to preserve it. 

This splendid address was followed by another, very short but 
pleasing and practical, of Sefior Valentin Gomez, a dramatic poet 
and a Catholic publicist. It embraced a criticism of the modern 
stage from a Christian standpoint, and an explanatory statement 
of the duties of Catholics in reference to the enjoyment of thea- 
trical performances. He drew the following conclusions: Ist. That 
governments should be required to establish a censorship for the 
purpose of prohibiting, as far as present precarious legal means 
will allow, the performance of such dramatic works as by their 
plot, literary form, or the display wherewith they are put on the 
stage are injurious to morality. 2d. That Catholic papers should 
not advertise or recommend any theatre in which such perform- 
ances are given, and that they should zealously and unceasingly 
contend against the abominable tendencies of such theatrical litera- 
ture, using to that end sensible and conscientious criticisms. 

The dean of the faculty of law of the University of Valladolid 
next had the floor. He examined, and with great ability, posi- 
tivism in its relations to the penal laws. After having narrated 
the history of positivism, he attacked the penal anthropological 
school as opposed to sound philosophy, and concluded by assert- 
ing that if such absurd principles succeeded in getting admittance 
into the camp of science, there would be no longer peace for 
society nor tranquillity among nations. 

This interesting session closed with a learned address of the 
well-known geologist, Sefior Vilanova, who has taken so large a 
part in scientific congresses of Europe. His theme was similar to 
that already developed in the third session by Cardinal Gonzales, 
but he managed to give it such a new aspect and to render it so 
experimental that it was very interesting. 
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IX. 


The sixth session opened on the Ist of May. It began with 
a learned address from the dignified canon of Valladolid, Sefior 
Jerreiroa, author of a history of the popes. He chose for his sub- 
ject, “ The Greatnesses of the Papacy and the Benefits conferred by 
it upon the World.” His discourse met with deserved applause. 

Another professor of the faculty of law in the University of 
Madrid, Seftor Torres Aguilar, read an address in which he took 
up the same topic before treated by the Marquis de Vadillo, the 
rights of the Papacy. This may be considered one of the best 
of the many papers read in the congress, in view of the temperance 
in tone, energy in arguments, and classical correctness of style. 

The learned professor of medicine, Marquis del Busto, followed, 
and presented the following thesis: ‘‘ The human soul is neither 
a function of the brain nor of the spinal marrow, and still less a 
result of physical and chemical forces, but rather a spiritual and 
immortal substance, entirely independent of the body.” He began 
by stating that he had come to the congress as a Catholic, a 
Spaniard, a physician, and a professor, in order to give evidence 
of his faith and patriotism, to protest against that opinion which 
supposes physicians to be materialists, and also to give his pupils 
practical examples of the doctrines he teaches them. These de- 
clarations called forth great applause. In the name of medical 
science he made a strong attack on materialism; he dwelt upon 
the light shed upon science by the spiritual school, which he 
claimed is the only one that can satisfactorily explain the myste- 
ries of the brain and the marvels of thought. The novelty, of his 
reasoning, founded on anatomy and physiology, secured the ad- 
miration of his professional colleagues themselves, who were very 
numerous in the hall, and brought out enthusiastic applause from 
the whole audience. 

This session was closed by the Dean of Zamora with the 
reading of a learned paper, in which he fully demonstrated that 
the church is the real depository of truth, and by divine right 
the only infallible teacher. 


X. 


The seventh session, held on the 2d of May, was of varied 
interest. The opening discourse by the deputy to the Cortes, 
Sefior Sanchez Toca, bore on several questions relative to the 
teaching of youth. He ended by demanding the enactment of a 
law which would make teaching free in reality. 
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Amidst thundering applause that wonderful man, Sefior 
Menendez Pelayo, ascended the tribune. At twenty years of 
age he was a marvel of learning; three years later he obtained, 
after successful competition, a professorship in the faculty of 
letters, and to-day, when in his thirtieth year, he is a member 
of all the academies in Madrid and the admiration of the entire 
learned world. The subject of his address was the ‘“ Theological 
and Philosophical Schools of Spain.” It ended by an appeal for 
the study of Spanish philosophers and theologians. ‘We may 
make use,” he said, “of foreign philosophic teachings, but subject 
to very prudential control, because our own form an inexhaustible 
source for all our needs, and we should make theology the golden 
axis around which the whole organism of our knowledge should 
revolve.” The enthusiasm caused by this speech was wonderful. 
It alone would have sufficed to prove the Catholic Congress a success. 

The Marquis of Lerna read a very interesting and opportune 
paper on the relations of the Catholic Church with all other tem- 
poral powers. , 

The proceedings of the day closed with an essay on religious 
music by the illustrious composer and academician, Sefior Bar- 
bieri. After a brilliant historical excursion through the field of 
sacred music, to show the protection which the church has 
always granted it, he made an eloquent vindication of the Grego- 
rian chant as being the best adapted to the solemn majesty of 
divine worship, and he expressed ardent prayers for the return 
of those times when the Spanish cathedrals were real conserva- 
tories of music, when the art was professed and taught with 
classic severity and without forgetting its glorious traditions, and 
when those singing-schools of young men were organized which 
were a prolific nursery of famous musicians. He concluded by 
saying that the church has been the queen and mistress of 
the art of music, and that it should be our care to prevent her 
from becoming a slave to bad taste and the profanations prevail- 
ing in our day. 


XI. 


The eighth and last session was a worthy crowning of the 
edifice. After the reading by Sefior Orti y Lara of a paper on 
the necessity of founding a Catholic university, and after another 
discourse by a professor of primary instruction upon the impor- 
tance of religion in the education of youth, the tribune was 
taken by the celebrated orator and ex-minister of the crown, 
Sefior Pidal y Mon, who delivered an admirable address, in which 
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he showed, by most solid and profound arguments obtainable from 
philosophy, “the false idea of God entertained by those contem- 
poraneous philosophical schools which have separated themselves 
from Catholic truth.” From this speech also it is impossible to 
select extracts. One passage was loudly applauded: “The scien- 
tist who has given himself his own diploma of learning pro- 
claims from the height of his professorial chair, ‘God does not 
exist.’ This declaration the magistrate listens to with amazement, 
and, interpreting it according to his conscience, exclaims, ‘7here zs 
no such thing as justice’; it reaches the ears of the criminal, who 
says to himself, ‘ Zhere ts no such thing as crime’, the youth 
blessed with family training hears it, and logically concludes that 
‘There is no such thing as virtue’; it comes to the knowledge of 
the governed, and they think ‘ 7here ts no such thing as au- 
thority’ ; the ambitious conqueror meditates on it, and says, ‘ Let 
us seize Rome and despoil the Vicar of Christ’; and when the 
teaching finds its way down into the depths where misery excites 
every instinct of ,rebellion and concupiscence, ‘We don’t want to 
hear talk about God, nor future life, nor heaven, men cry out; 
‘science tells us that these are a dream and a lie. We don't want 
them; what we ask for is Ae//, nonentity, but . . . with as much 
enjoyment as may be had beforehand.’ ” 

It had been intended to give a popular musical festival on 
the 4th of May, but such was the throng seeking admittance 
that the gravest fears of accident were entertained, and the fes- 
tival was postponed. 

On the day following a Mass of thanks was celebrated in the 
cathedral, at which the Archbishop of Valladolid preached, and 
with this religious and solemn act the congress, which has filled 
‘the Pope with joy and the Spanish Catholics with legitimate 
satisfaction, was closed. 

On the 10th the official organ of the congress published the 
resolutions finally adopted, an abstract of which is as follows: 

ist. The congress resolves first, and before everything else, the 
defence of truth in Spain, which is comprised in the social reign 
of Jesus Christ. To this end it will work unceasingly to bring 
about the re-establishment of Catholic unity in our country; to 
fill our lives with the spirit of the church, and to make justice 
the rule of our legislation and the unalterable rule of our social life. 

2d. This relates to the paramount importance of the temporal 

sovereignty of the Pope for insuring his dignity, independence, 

and liberty in the government of the Universal Church, and pro- 

claims the unanimous vote of the congress that the Roman ques- 
VOL. L.--15 
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tion, far from being an internal Italian one, is, on the contrary, 
one which deeply concerns entire Catholic Christendom. 

3d. The congress asserts and maintains the undeniable right of 
the church to direct and supervise teaching in all Spanish public 
and private institutions of learning, in order to prevent anything 
contrary to Catholic dogma and morals from being taught therein, 
which right is recognized by the Concordat of 1851 and the 
Constitution now in force. ; 

4th. The state being Catholic, is bound to assist and defend 
the church in the exercise of the right aforesaid. 

5th. The congress considers the rights of the church to suffer 
grave prejudice on the part of the state, because of the mono- 
poly and secularization of teaching; of the suppression of moral 
and religious instruction in educational institutions, and of making 
these branches in normal schools subordinate and accessory; of 
not protecting children attending primary schools from the influ- 
ence of teachers who either refuse to teach Christian doctrine, or 
actually teach heterodoxy, or who set bad example by manifesta- 
tions of impiety and irreligion; of not enforcing the precepts of 
the church in regard to the prohibition of books and _ teachings 
opposed to good morals and sound doctrine, and of permitting 
immoral and irreligious books in the libraries of educational insti- 
tutions, and to be even distributed as premiums. 

6th and 7th. The undoubted right and duty of Catholic parents 
to instruct their children in conformity with the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church; hence their right to require, as tax-payers, from 
the state, which is Catholic, that all official instruction shall be in 
every respect Catholic in its character, and that neutral, secular, 
or atheistical schools in which anti-Christian doctrines are taught 
shall neither be established nor subsidized by any authority, 
whether state, provincial, or municipal; this requirement being in 
accordance with the existing constitution, which, while it tolerates 
personal dissenting worship, does not authorize public education 
injurious to religion. 

8th. The congress denies, in carefully stated terms, the pos- 
sibility of any conflict between religion and science, points out 
the need for the study of the science of metaphysics, and for the 
establishment of professorships of logic and psychology, to be con- 
ducted in harmony with the spirit of the encyclical £terni Patrts. 

oth. Urges Spanish artists to keep to the path of pure Spanish 
Christian art. 

10th. Relates to the establishment of a central council in 
Madrid, composed of the bishop of that city as president, and 
such other members as he may appoint, which shall have in 
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charge to look after the public interests of religion until the next 
congress meets, and by agreement with bishops of other dioceses, 
to establish ancillary councils therein. 

11th. Recommends the establishment of a Catholic daily paper 
for the special end of defending Catholic interests. 

12th. Calls on the charitable faithful not to abate their zeal in 
the support of existing charitable institutions, nor in the estab- 
lishment of new ones where needed. 

13th. Implores owners of manufactories to take, as a few of 
them do, measures for promoting the spiritual good of the oper- 
atives in their employ, and to prevent blasphemy among them, 
having recourse if necessary to the provisions of the penal code. 

14th. Relates to obtaining from the government the enforce- 
ment of the observance of Sundays and festivals by punishing 
offenders who profane them, to repress the licentiousness of the 
irreligious press, and prevent the circulation of shameless pictures 
and caricatures. 

15th. While thanking God for the well-known temperate habits 
of Spaniards, the congress believes that the state should do some- 
thing for checking the abuse of drink by exercising supervision 
over drinking-saloons, seeing that they are closed at a stated hour 
of the night, that prohibited games are not carried on therein, 
and by stopping all immoral performances and concerts. 

16th. Expresses fullest sympathy with the charitable purpose 
of our Holy Father Leo XIII. for the extirpation of slavery, par- 
ticularly on the African continent, and hopes that Spain will give 
the efforts of Cardinal Lavigerie generous and earnest support. 

17th. Provides for printing and publishing the addresses and 
papers read at the congress, as also the resolutions adopted. 

In conclusion, the first Catholic Congress of Spain is declared 
adjourned ; thanks are offered to Heaven for the success it has 
had; expressions of gratitude are tendered to the Holy Father 
for the encouragement with which it has been favored by him, 
and next year is appointed for the meeting of the Second Cath- 
clic Congress, in the church of El Pilar, at Saragossa. 

I have now brought to an end my narrative of the Spanish 
Catholic Congress, in which I have left facts to speak for them- 
selves, and have been moderate in comments and praises. 

What remains is that the tree which has been so well planted 
shall be equally well cultivated. Let us hope that Spain, shaking 
off the indifference to which she has been reduced by the sterile 
contests and divisions among her Catholic people, shall regain her 
place in the vanguard of the Catholic nations of the world. 

Madrid, May 20. MANUEL PEREZ VILLAMIL. 











My PURITAN. 





MY PURITAN. 





My Puritan, I love thee well; 
Our souls are near akin, 
Far closer knit than words can tell, 
For love is most within. 
Thou art not of that sturdy race 
Who dared the seas and turned their face 
A sterile soil to win; 
Their pains and courage I admire, 
But thou hast set my heart on fire. 


I scarce had thought that love would e’er 

Spring in my soul and flower, 
And least of all was I aware 

‘Twould hold me with such power. 
And yet I'd cast it from my heart, 
And bid my Puritan depart, 

In that same day and hour 
Wherein I found my hopes deceived— 
His worth not that I had believed. 


What is it that has wrung from me 

The tribute of my love ? 
What but that fine nobility 

That lifts and keeps above 
The crowds that surge, and sway, and pass, 
An unaspiring, heedless mass? 

’Tis this in thee I love; 
Tis this that makes thee more the man, 
For this I call thee Puritan. 


The chains of earth enthrall thee not, 
A rare, pure soul is thine, 

Whose destiny is ne’er forgot— 
That it should be divine, 

And scorn to throw its love away 

On flowers that blossom for a day 
And die with day’s decline. 

Thy bosom Truth and Strength possess, 

And Peace gives thee His blest caress. 
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A CENTURY OF CATHOLICITY IN CANADA. 


So frequently do we hear of the undue favoritism to the 
Catholic Church in this country many people have come to be- 
lieve that here at least it is, and ever has been, the pampered 
child of a dotingly paternal government. They imagine that at 
the conquest the church of Quebec, the mother-church of Canada, 
well nurtured by France, passed under the civil jurisdiction of 
England robustly developed and hedged about by invulnerable 
treaty stipulations, which have invariably been most liberally con- 
strued. Such, however, is not the case. Even under the French 
régime the church was not altogether untrammelled. The evil in- 
fluence of Madame Pompadour was not confined to France. We 
read that the “system of vexatious trickery organized against the 
church and the people of the country by some of the chief and 
subordinate officials sent out by the court of Louis XV.” * was 
such that Bishop Briand, the incumbent of the see of Quebec at 
the date of capitulation, did not weep over the result, as he, in 
the words of Mgr. Plessis, “‘ perceived that religion herself would 
gain by the change of domination.” 

But the effect of treaties, like that of statutes, depends very 
much on the interpretation; and the nature of the interpretation 
is contingent upon the predisposition of those in authority. The 
proximate consequences of the change scarcely justified Mgr. 
Briand’s expectations, though the ultimate result, no doubt, has 
been in accord with his hope. The treaty of 1763 provided for 
the free exercise of the Catholic religion in Canada in so far as 
was compatible with the laws of Great Britain. That was not 
very far. The proviso gave a dangerous latitude to those charged 
with the conduct of public affairs in the new colony; and in the 
early days they were, as Governor Murray said, “a most immoral 
collection of men””—men who had come to lord it over the con- 
quered, and who were not at all disposed to put a liberal con- 
struction upon the provisions of the treaty. The Imperial Act 
of 1774 subjected the church in Canada to the royal supremacy 
and handed it over to the tender mercies of those men, whose 
great desire was to make the church a creature of the state and 
the colony Protestant. The American Revolution cooled their 
ardor. During the war, and for some time after, the Catholic 


* Life of Bishop Plessis, by Abbé Ferland. 
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bishop and priests were allowed to exercise their functions in 
comparative peace. In 1799, however, renewed efforts were made 
by the colonial authorities to destroy the authority of the bishop, 
to control the appointment of parish priests, and to get the schools 
into their hands. From the time of the conquest the primary 
schools were mainly supported by the Jesuit endowments, but in 
1800 the government seized the property of the society, and thus 
closed the schools. Much of what was taken from the schools 
went, as Catholic ecclesiastical property had gone before, to the 
maintenance of Protestant worship. A great effort was made to 
get possession of the estates of the Society of St. Sulpice for the 
purpose of founding an educational institution. Then, as now, 
it was clearly perceived that the most effectual way of undermin- 
ing the faith of the people was by controlling the schools. In 
1801 a law for the encouragement of public instruction was promul- 
gated with a flourish of trumpets and many protestations of a 
righteous desire to promote the welfare of the people by supply- 
ing more efficient schools than those the churth had established 
and the state had closed. By this law was created what might be 
called a board of education, consisting chiefly of Protestants, with 
the Anglican bishop as president. The Protestants at that time 
were two and one-half per centum of the population. The follow- 
ing extract from a letter* written by an official ‘of the colonial 
government gives a good idea of the spirit which actuated the ad- 
ministration : 

‘‘T have long since laid it down as a principle (which in my judgment no 
governor of this province ought to lose sight of for a moment), by every possible 
means which prudence can suggest, gradually to undermine the authority and 
influence of the Roman Catholic priests. This great, this highest object that a 
governor can have . . . may be accomplished before ten years shall have passed 
over. . . . The instructions of his Majesty, by which it is ordered that no per- 
son in this province shall have the cure of souls but by virtue of a license under 
the governor’s hand and seal, . . . once followed up, the king’s supremacy 
would be established, the authority of the Pope would be abolished, and the 
country would become Protestant. 

‘*We have been mad enough to allow a company of French rascals to de- 
prive us for the moment of the means of accomplishing all this, but one prudent, 
decisive step might rectify this absurdity. In all events I would advise every 
governor of this province most scrupulously to follow the same line of conduct 
which has established so widely the authority of the Pope of Rome, to avail 
themselves of every advantage that can possibly occur, and never to give up an 
inch but with the certainty of gaining an ell.” 


This gentleman in his communication used the term “ popish 
clergy,” and, as an apology for the employment of the not very 


* Letter of Mr. Ryland, 23d December, 1804.—Christie’s History of Lower Canada, vol. vi. 
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classical adjective, he wrote: “I call them fopzsh to distinguish 
them from the clergy of the Established Church, and to express 
my contempt and detestation of a religion which sinks and debases 
the human mind and which is a curse to every country where it 
prevails.” 

At an anterior date the Anglican bishop, Dr. Mountain, who 
had been given the mitre in England and despatched to Canada 
as Bishop of Quebec, chagrined at the comparative failure of the 
efforts to annihilate the church of the people, wrote thus to Lord 
Hobart, the colonial secretary, at London: ‘“ While the superin- 
tendent of the Roman Church assumes the title of Bishop of 
Quebec, he, as well as his clergy, studiously denies that title to 
the Protestant bishop; he has the absolute disposal of all the 
preferments in the diocese; he erects parishes and grants dispen- 
sations for marrying at his discretion, etc., etc.; all of which 
functions are clearly contrary to the royal instructions, and all 
of which are denied to the Protestant bishop.” 

Such was the animus of the governing authorities when Mgr. 
Plessis became Bishop of Quebec; and it would be impossible to 
give a better picture of the condition of the church at that time 
than is conveyed in this extract from a letter addressed by the 
bishop to a friend in London in 1806: ‘ Examine the map and 
you will perceive the impossibility of a single bishop extending 
his solicitude with any success from Lake Superior to the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. That space contains more than 200,000 Catho- 
lics, and yet there are only 180 priests to supply all their wants. 
Add to that their numerous difficulties from their entanglement 
with a Protestant population, and the constant vigilance necessary 
to avoid being compromised with a government which views 
things only through the medium of its own principles and is con- 
stantly making some new effort to establish the supremacy of the 
king.” 

In 1807 the good bishop, weary with constant conflict and 
discouraged by what seemed insurmountable obstacles to the suc- 
cess of his work, acknowledged to a friend that human resources 
failed him, and that he scarcely hoped for any amelioration 
from appealing to the treaty stipulations. The colonial office in 
England was being urged to inaugurate a vigorous anti-papal 
policy; and Dr. Mountain himself repaired to London, and in 
many conferences with the ministers pressed that the grievances 
of which he complained in his letter to Lord Hobart might be 
removed, and that he might be made in Canada monarch, as to 
things ecclesiastical, of all he surveyed. Help came from a quar- 
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ter whence it was least expected. Lord Castlereagh, in a memo- 
randum on the situation in Canada, gave it as his opinion that 
the law secured to Canadian Catholics the free exercise of their 
religion, and to their clergy their accustomed dues and rights, 
subject to the royal supremacy; that as the Bishop of Quebec, 
who was not a foreigner, was the head of the church in Can- 
ada, his jurisdiction was not opposed to the Act of Supremacy, 
and that it would be a very delicate undertaking to interfere 
with the Catholic religion in Canada. It need hardly be said 
that it was no sense of justice which impelled this noble lord 
not to apply his Irish formula in the New World. The storm 
brewing at Washington dictated his course. But even this did not 
effect a truce. The conflict continued. Governor Craig, who ar- 
rived in 18c7, placed himself in the hands of his advisers—men 
who had come to Canada to make an Ireland of Quebec; and 
the opposition to the church continued. Owing to the exigencies 
of the times, however, the plan of attack was somewhat modified, 
or, rather, a more insidious scheme was adopted. The govern- 
ment was prepared to fully recognize the episcopal authority of 
the Catholic bishop, to confirm him in his see by commission 
from the king, and even to secure him a revenue, if the gov- 
ernment were accorded the privilege of nominating the parish 
priests, which privilege, it was believed, “would insensibly oper- 
ate in effectually undermining the people’s religious faith.” 

Writing in 1811, Bishop Plessis gave the following account of 
a conference had with Sir James Craig: ‘“ Yesterday I had a con- 
versation with his excellency the governor, which lasted one 
hour and three-quarters, in which he exhausted himself, and me 
also, in speaking, without our being able to fall into accord upon 
the only point that was agitated, to. wit: the nomination to 
cures. He viewed it obstinately as a civil affair, and as a pre- 
rogative of the crown which it would never abandon.” 

The war of 1812, like the War of Independence, acted as a 
sedative, of a mild and transient kind, to the anti-Catholicism of 
the colonial officials. After the Revolution Sir Guy Carleton de- 
clared that the Catholic priests preserved the Province of Quebec 
to the crown. In the interval of peace the clergy were attacked 
and their loyalty questioned. In 1813 an official despatch was 
transmitted to the governor of Quebec, informing him that “his 
Royal Highness, the prince regent, in the name of his Majesty,” 
desired that one thousand pounds shouid thereafter be the allow- 
ance of the Catholic Bishop of Quebec, “as a testimony rendered 
to the loyalty and good conduct of the gentleman... as well 
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as of the other members of the Catholic clergy of the province.” 
Still there was a little lump of the old leaven left. 

It had been for many years the desire of the Bishop of Quebec 
to have his vast diocese subdivided. The church, which in the 
earlier days could easily be ruled by one ordinary and a co- 
adjutor, had grown with the country. One can now scarcely 
realize how Bishop Plessis, who had to be ever on the alert to 
defend his church from the premeditated assaults of the civil au- 
thorities, who was striving to develop two or three small semi- 
naries for the training of much-needed priests, and endeavoring 
to supply the wants of scattered and very differently circum- 
stanced missions from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the 
great lakes to the islands of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, could 
undertake a journey to distant Prince Edward Island, Cape Breton, 
and the Magdalens, visiting ex route the scattered settlements of 
Acadians, and then making his way as best he could to the faith- 
ful who were grouped at different points in the virgin forest of 
Upper Canada. No wonder he sought relief. When the crozier 
was placed in his hand he braced himself for unremitting toil, for 
trials and tribulations. But the burden was more than one man 
could bear. The zealous pastor bent beneath it and cried for 
help. Rome was prepared, but another power had to be con- 
sulted. In those days it was absolutely necessary to obtain the 
consent of the civil authorities to the erection of new sees; and, 
although after years of useless struggling they were compelled by 
circumstances to recognize the Ordinary of Quebec, they seemed 
determined to have no more Catholic bishops, at least with native 
titles, in the British half of the continent. In 1817 the Bishop of 
Quebec was relieved of the charge of Nova Scotia, which was 
made an apostolic vicariate and confided to the care of the Rev. 
Edmund Burke, who had long labored there as a missionary. 
This, however, was scarce a perceptible lightening of Mgr. Plessis’ 
charge. He wished to have Canada divided into five dioceses: 
two in Lower Canada, with their centres at Quebec and Mont- 
real; another to comprise the Maritime Provinces, a fourth to in- 
clude Upper Canada, and the fifth to extend over the Hudson’s 
Bay country and away across the Rockies to where the waves 
of the Pacific lap our western shore. This plan was in part sug- 
gested, and in its entirety concurred in, by the Propaganda; and, 
in order to secure the concurrence of the civil power, Bishop 
Plessis journeyed to England in 1819. Just after his departure 
bulls arrived from Rome elevating Quebec to the dignity of a 
metropolitan see, naming Mgr. Plessis its first archbishop, and 
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giving him, in addition to the vicariate of Nova Scotia, two suf- 
fragan bishops, one for Upper Canada, the other for Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick, and the Magdalens. But, as Bishop Plessis 
feared, this had only the effect of strengthening the opposition to 
his plan. On no account would the government assent to his 
assuming the title of archbishop; nor would they agree to the 
creation of any new sees. After much negotiating he succeeded 
in obtaining the acquiescence of the powers that were in the 
establishment of apostolic vicariates and in the appointment of 
bishops 7x partibus infidelium. It was explicitly stipulated, how- 
ever, that these titular bishops were not to have independent 
jurisdiction, but were merely to be auxiliaries to the Bishop of 
Quebec, who alone was to have a legal status. Vicariates were 
accordingly formed, and the men who had been fixed upon to 
rule over the desired dioceses were consecrated. 

The Reverend Jean Jacques Lartigue, a Sulpitian priest, was 
placed over the district of Montreal, which then contained 189,119 
Catholics of, with few exceptions, French origin. 

The presence of Irish Catholics was discovered only a short 
time previously. A priest was summoned to attend a dying 
stranger, and the stranger was found to be an Irishman. The 
priest learned that there were compatriots of the dying man 
in the neighborhood, and invited them to his church. On the 
following Sunday, in the sacristy of the old Bonsecours’ church, 
thirty Irish exiles met and had the Gospel preached to them for 
the first time since they had crossed the sea. There were only a 
few Irish Catholics in Canada at that time, and they came then 
and afterwards, to different points, under circumstances which so 
militated against their success that their prosperity cannot but be 
marvelled at. The first Irish families who arrived at Quebec were 
so destitute that had it not been for the kind interposition of 
Bishop Plessis, who placed them with French farmers and well-to- 
do towns-people, they would have reached the land of promise 
only to find paupers’ graves in its frozen ground. A sad story 
indeed is the story of Irish emigration. 

Over most of the country south of the Ottawa spread “the 
forest primeval” when the nineteenth century broke upon the 
world. What is now Ontario was then in the main a wilderness. 
Among the United Empire Loyalists who migrated there when 
the thirteen colonies cut loose from Britain were some Scotch 
Catholics. These were augmented by a colony of a disbanded regi- 
ment of Highlanders, led in 1803 from the old country by the 
Rev. Alexander Macdonell. Both contingents were given land, 
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and grants were also made by the government for churches 
and schools in recognition of the loyalty of the colonists and their 
pastor, and with the object, no doubt, of strengthening that feel- 
ing, so that the crown might have devoted subjects on the border 
of the young Republic. The first Irish settlers arrived in Upper 
Canada in 1823. They were not very hospitably received. Ap- 
plication was even made for a military force to drive them out, 
or to guard the loyal inhabitants; and so exercised were the 
home authorities by the reports which the loyalists sent them 
concerning the “riotous and mutinous” Hibernians, that Father 
Macdonell, who was then in England, was requested to hasten 
back to Canada to do something with the wild Irish. He assured 
them there was no cause for fear, and offered to pledge his life 
for the good conduct of the abused refugees. “Put that in writ- 
ing,” said the Under Secretary for the Colonies. And the bond 
was signed.* 

When Father Macdonell, who was given charge of the 
vicariate of Upper Canada, came to the country there were 
only two or three small places of worship+ and a couple of 
priests—one a Frenchman, without any knowledge of English ; 
the other an Irishman, who left the country shortly afterwards. 
For years the apostolic Macdonell had no fellow-laborers, and had 
to travel in the exercise of his holy office, often with his vest- 
ments on his back, over seven hundred miles of a country with- 
out roads or bridges. 

In 1821 the Rev. AZneas Bernard McEachern was consecrated, 
and to him was confided the care of the church in the Maritime 
Provinces, the Vicar-Apostolic of Nova Scotia having died two 
years previously. A biography of this missionary prelate would 
make interesting and edifying reading. His life, however, like the 
lives of many of the pioneers of the faith in our country, has yet 
to be written. But what at best can one write of a missionary 
priest but the mere outlines of his career? Only he who has in 
perils on land, on river, and on sea preached the Word and 
administered the Sacraments can fill in between the lines the story 
of such a life. When Father McEachern arrived in Prince Ed- 
ward Island in 1790 there were no churches, no schools, no 
material resources, few Catholics, poor and scattered, and difficul- 
ties innumerable. The other provinces over which he was after- 
wards called to exercise episcopal jurisdiction presented a some- 

* Reminiscences of the late Hon. and Rt. Rev. Alexander Macdoneil. 

t In the Reminiscences of Bishop Macdonell we are told, in one chapter, that there were 


three churches; in another chapter the bishop is reported to have said that on his arrival he 
found no churches. ™ 
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what similar spectacle. There were a few Scotch settlers, here 
and there a poor Irish emigrant, and along the shores hamlets 
of Acadians, who, 


‘* Scattered like dust and leaves, when the mighty blasts of October 
Seize them, and whirl them aloft, and sprinkle them far o’er the ocean,” 


drifted back to their dear Acadia. 

But of all the ecclesiastical districts into which the old diocese 
of Quebec was then divided the most uninviting was that con- 
terminous with the country extending from what was at that time 
called Canada to the Pacific, and from the northern boundary of 
the Republic to the frozen islands of the Arctic. There roamed 
the red men, and with them some venturesome Canadians who 
traded with the Indians for furs. Many of these voyageurs mar- 
ried Indian women and settled along the Red River. Father 
Provencher, who, with Father Dumoulin, was sent to this mission 
in 1818, was selected for the charge of the vicariate. 

In 1824 Joseph Octave Plessis, the last bishop who alone 
ruled over the whole of Canada, passed to his reward. He lived 
in the seed-time, and labored faithfully and well. What a trans- 
formation has since taken place! “ Lift up thine eyes round about 
and see.” “The flowers have appeared in our land... the 
fig-tree hath put forth her green figs, the vines in flower yield 
their sweet smell.” With the development of the country and the 
growth of civil liberty, the church expanded and threw off the 
incubus of state interference. Before a decade of years elapsed 
the titular bishops took native sees; and, in 1844, the Ordinary 
of Quebec publicly assumed the title of archbishop. Now a car- 
dinal sits in the chair of Laval, and with him six other archbishops, 
sixteen bishops, and two vicars-apostolic guard the spiritual in- 
terests of over two millions of Catholics in this Dominion; and the 
sacrifice foretold by Malachi is offered by two thousand three hun- 
dred priests. An army of religious go about doing good. Cathe- 
drals and churches, flanked by colleges and schools, dot the land ; 


and 
** The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of man like flowers.” 


The people, too, have prospered. There are no more con- 
tented and comfortable. husbandmen than the descendants of the 
old colonists who till the soil. Many of the offspring of poor 
emigrants have in the different walks of life attained positions of 
wealth, influence, and eminence. Twoe gubernatorial chairs are 
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filled by Catholics.* Three provinces have Catholic prime minis- 
ters. In the parliaments of the nation Catholics occupy promi- 
nent places, and six out of the fourteen members of the Domin- 
ion cabinet are Catholics. 

A most marvellous example of rapid development is furnished 
by Quebec. A colony whose population at the date of the con- 
quest is estimated to have been not more than sixty thousand,t 
a colony of Frenchmen having to struggle for existence and for 
faith against powerful and alien rulers, and depending for exten- 
sion almost entirely on self-increase, has grown in Quebec alone 
to nearly a million and a half,t besides extending its ramifications 
into Ontario and the New England States. Counting all, the 
posterity of the sixty thousand now outnumber two millions. A 
cardinal wearing the pallium occupies the primatial see. The 
little seminary of long ago has developed into a great university 
with branches in Montreal, where presides another archbishop. 
Six bishops and a vicar-apostolic watch over the flock in other 
parts of the province. Over fifteen hundred priests dispense the 
mysteries in one thousand temples, and teach in university, semi- 
naries, and colleges. Of the latter and last there are twenty-one, 
with over half a hundred commercial and classical academies, and 
two hundred and fifty convents, in connection with the great 
majority of which boarding and day schools are conducted. There 
are in addition to these, three thousand five hundred state-sup- 
ported religious schools, thirty-seven hospitals, and seventeen 
asylums. Thirteen communities of women and twelve of men_ 
devote themselves mainly to teaching and active charity. 

It is the fashion with some people to say that Quebec is priest- 
ridden and crushed by clerical imposts; and what has_ been 
written may seem to them but proof of what they assert. Mr. 
Edward Farrer, the present editor-in-chief of the Toronto J/az/, an 
ultra-Protestant journal, effectually disposed of such nonsense in a 
paper contributed a few years ago to the <Ad¢lanitic Monthly. 
He wrote: “The habitant is not crushed by clerical imposts. 
... Asa class the Canadian priests are men of much merit. 
Their parishes in very many cases are as large as an English 
county, and their work, especially in the winter-time, involves not 
only arduous toil but no small peril. The history of the priest- 
hood is the history of the country.” 

* The term of a third Catholic governor expired a few weeks ago. 

+ Garneau's History of Canada. 

t In 1881 the Catholic population of Quebec numbered 1,170,718, a proportion of 861.4 


per thousand of the total population of that province, and an increase of fifteen per cent. in 
ten years. 
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In Ontario, where Bishop Macdonell in the first years of the 
century labored almost unaided, three archbishops, four bishops, 
and one vicar-apostolic,* assisted by four hundred priests, watch 
over a flock numbering three hundred and seventy-five thousand.+ 
In the centres of population cathedral crosses point aloft to heaven, 
and the province which boasts of its Protestantism is jewelled with 
more than five hundred Catholic fanes. There are a university, 
three colleges, thirty-seven academies, and two hundred and 
twenty-nine state-supported parochial schools. The sick are cared 
for in nine hospitals, and orphaned youth and destitute old age 
find refuge in seventeen asylums. Different communities of reli- 
gious teach and tend the poor and sick, while from more than 
one convent of cloistered nuns ascend perpetual prayer and 
praise. 

Less than one hundred years ago there were in the Maritime 
Provinces only a few humble chapels like that in the storied vil- 
lage of Grand-Pré, “‘on the shores of the Basin of Minas”; now 
there are almost four hundred sanctuaries, wherein every one that 
asks receives, and he who seeks finds. An archbishop, four 
bishops, and two hundred and forty priests have the cure of over 
three hundred thousand souls.j For the education of boys there 
are four colleges, one conducted by the Fathers of the Holy 
Cross, and an academy directed by the Christian Brothers; and 
four different sisterhoods have charge of forty boarding-schools for 
girls. A non-religious school system is by law established in the 
Maritime Provinces, but, notwithstanding this, there are’ many 
Catholic schools, especially for girls, maintained without any assis- 
tance from the state, except in Halifax, where schools under the 
direction of religious are supported by the government as the 
result of a compromise. 

The northwestern vicariate of former days is now an ecclesi- 
astical province, embracing Manitoba, British Columbia, and the 
intervening territories. The Catholics of these regions are only 
about one-fifth of the population. They numbered in British 
Columbia, in 1881, 10,043, and in Manitoba and the Northwest 
Territories, in 1885, 23,952. These are ministered to by an arch- 
bishop, two bishops, two vicars-apostolic, and one hundred and 
fifty priests. The Jesuits conduct a theological seminary and col- 
lege at Winnipeg, Manitoba; and in British Columbia: there are 
two colleges directed by the Oblates of Mary Immaculate. Four 

* One archdiocese and the vicariate extend into Quebec. 

t The Catholic population in 1881 was 320,839, an increase in ten years of over seventeen 


per cent. 
t In 1881 the Catholics numbered 273,693, an increase of fifteen per cent. in ten years. 
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sisterhoods manage a score of academies for girls, and there are 
several Indian industrial schools. under the supervision of religious. 
There are five hospitals and seven asylums. km Manitoba and the 
territories the school system is denominational, and the different 
parishes have their schools. A similar system does not obtain in 
British Columbia; still a few Catholic schools are in operation in 
that province. 

Catholic progress in this country may not be as striking as 
that in the United States; yet in Canada the Catholic population 
has in this century been blessed with a ten-fold increase, and 
the church, like ‘a tree which is planted near the running 
waters,” has taken deep root, and its branches have spread over 
all the land. | J. A. J. MCKENNA. 


Ottawa, Ont. 
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A HUNDRED years have passed since the Catholic people of 
the United States received their ecclesiastical organization by the 
elevation of John Carroll to the episcopate. Forty or fifty thou- 
sand Catholics, for the most part of the honored stock of the 
Pilgrims of the Ark and Dove, welcomed their first prelate to their 
hearts; they had long loved him as the foremost priest among 
them, and as the most conspicuous clergyman of any denomi- 
nation in aiding the founders of the Republic to expel the British 
forces from the country. The clergy were about a score in num- 
ber, excellent priests, belonging for the most part to the Society 
of Jesus, then lately suppressed. A hundred years have passed, 
and with the immense increase of the nation the Catholic Church 
has more than kept pace. The best blood of every Catholic 
people has been poured into the national life, till we number up- 
wards of ten millions of souls, have eighty-four bishops to represent 
to us the mild rule of the Catholic Apostolic hierarchy, and our 
altars are served by more than eight thousand priests, that society 
alone to which our first bishop belonged now numbering in the 
neighborhood of seven hundred members among us, flourishing 
in the second youth to which it was restored before his death. 

We have an ample equipment of colleges, a good beginning 
of primary Christian education, more than an abundance of female 
academies. Best of all, we have a University in the city of Wash- 
ington, founded by the spontaneous will of the people and priest- 
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hood, the jubilant proclamation of the Vicar of Christ, and happily 
controlled by the energy and wisdom of the episcopate. 

The charities of the Catholic people of America are in a most 
flourishing condition, standing easily first among all our works 
in financial prosperity, in fulness of success, and in the good will 
of all classes and creeds in the community. 

Meantime the church and her people are in good repute 
among their fellow-citizens. Barring the vice of drunkenness 
and the evil of saloon-keeping, there is little to be said against 
the citizenship of Catholics, and these defects are odious to the 
great body of the Catholics, and must and shall be remedied. 
Our open enemies are a small number of bigots whose course is 
a regret to the body of non-Catholics generally. It is true that 
on the question of Christian schools we stand before the Ameri- 
can people with a grievance. But our cause is righteous and we 
are able to prove it; our tribunal is just, and we cannot doubt 
an equitable decision. 

It is the purpose of this article to cast a glance into the 
future and to endeavor to penetrate the very inner chambers of 
the temple. We wish to consider what should be the spiritual traits 
of American Catholics, for upon the spiritual life will depend the 
whole external order of things. 

The distinguishing trait of Catholicity here or elsewhere must 
be a quality of the interior life of man, for religion is primarily 
interior. A religion which fulfils the idea involved in the very 
name is only at its best development in the order that is spiritual. 
The main purpose of religion is not to enroll members but to 
sanctify individuals. It needs organization; but, having organiza- 
tion, it may yet fail of its purpose, which is, indeed, with the 
many and with all, but with the many and with all taken one 
by one as well as all together. It is a delusion to fix the suc- 
cess of religious effort upon the glory of its outer aspect. Men 
may adhere together as religious bodies from principles of cohe- 
sion which are but partly spiritual; as a matter of fact, they are 
largely due to traditions of race and family. These could not 
originally establish a form of religion among intelligent men and 
women or maintain it in existence long. 

The strongest bonds of Catholicity lie altogether deeper than 
what is shown by census tables or by perfection of ecclesiastical 
polity. These last may give a deceptive appearance, but a people 
full of the Holy Spirit must show many signs of truth besides 
unity and good public order. Holiness is a note of the truth, 
and in these days, perhaps, a more necessary one than any of 
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the others. Men may cling together and their religious societies 
resist the solvents of time for a few generations because they are 
joined by the cement of blood in race-kindred, but the bond of 
the Spirit is the only eternal bond. 

Now, this new nation gives no bond of race-heredity; nay, it 
is a powerful solvent of those brought from the Old World. Cath- 
olicity finds in America principles of public conduct in the polit- 
ical order consonant with its fundamental truths; but it cannot have 
aids that are governmental, national, or racial in America as it has 
had them in Europe. The only enduring life of Catholicity in 
America must be sincerity of conviction in its individual members 
maturely and intelligently assimilated, together with consistent and 
courageous Christian behavior. 

The Catholic Church among us cannot fail from want of an 
efficient organization, for it has a perfect one, a divine one. Nor 
can it fail from feebleness of manhood, for the Irish and the Ger- 
man races, from which its membership is chiefly made up, what- 
ever they may be accused of, are not accused of being effete ; 
feebleness of character is not a trait of the Teuton and the Celt. 
Nor, again, can we fail because we lack numbers. As already 
said, our numbers are far over ten millions, and these are well dis- 
tributed; enough, surely, not only to hold our own but, having 
the ever-progressive element of truth, to leaven the whole Amer- 
ican lump. Under any circumstances, we are not likely to break 
up and fail soon. But in a future not too distant to speculate 
on we may fail from want of religion properly so-called—that is 
to say, the want of cultivation of the interior life rooted in intel- 
ligent conviction of the truths of faith and bearing fruit in super- 
natural love of God and our fellow-men. 

Organization may be retained and the census table be yet 
more enlarged, but the one will be an effigy and the other a false 
witness if a very large proportion of the members of the church 
are not earnestly seeking one by one to be entirely conformed to 
the divine ideal. A prominent divine of the Anglican Church, 
Canon Westcott, said in one of his recently published lectures that 
religion that is divine must do two things: it must give man an 
ideal, and it must provide him with the means of realizing it in 
his own proper person. We add that the ideal should be super- 
natural and divine. To equal the highest human ideal is, in a 
way, to equal only one’s self. Now, the moment an _ individual 
Christian loses sight of Christ as his own proper personal ideal, as 
something to be assimilated and put on, to be absorbed into and 
identified with himself, he may indeed go on externally using the 
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means of realizing his destiny, but the inevitable tendency is to drop 
them also and drop everything positively religious, whether sudden- 
ly or little by little. The reader has doubtless known cases of both 
kinds, men who have stopped church-going of a sudden, and 
others who have dropped away gradually. But the cause of all 
failure in religion has ever been the same: men turning away 
from God in the interior of the soul. 

Let us not be misunderstood. Organization is needful, and in 
the Catholic Church is divine. It is of essential necessity for the 
interior spirit itself, fosters it, informs it with that brotherhood 
which gives it its necessary note of universality. But it is a 
means to an end. The primary end of religion is not the integ- 
rity of the Church as an outward society, but it is the interior 
union of its members with God in a state to which they attain 
by means far above the natural. This union is, taking mankind 
and the ages of the world together, conditioned upon the exist- 
ence of the external society founded by Christ and called the 
church; so much is undeniable. But one must make a distinc- 
tion between that which conditions and that which is conditioned, 
between the means and the end. Furthermore, the church organ- 
ization is more in need of the interior integrity of the Christian 
life than that life is in need of valid organization in the external 
order; of course we speak in a sense apart from the divine aids 
of religion in the sacraments. The organization will decay more 
rapidly from the decay of the interior spirit in the people than 
that interior spirit will suffer from a break-up in the external 
order of religion, a misfortune which, among an intelligent and 
well-meaning people, cannot last long. Such a condition of things 
can raise up saints to repair and to rebuild the tottering house of 
God. The authority of the church can do many things, but it 
cannot by itself create saints. The saint is the product of forces 
which are interior, however truly such forces are communicated 
by the very act of the worthy reception of the sacraments. The 
same is true of widespread movements of men which have made 
the great eras of Christendom, such as the Benedictine movement, 
the mendicant, and the Jesuit. The inner force is the greater 
force of Christendom. Let us not forget this while maintaining 
the divinity of the outer order and pointing out its evident neces- 
sity. It is not a Catholic principle that the ecclesiastical order 
exists for its own sake. 

So that we must trust to the interior life among Catholics for 
the permanence of Catholicity in America. There must be a wide- 
spread impulse towards the ascetical and mystical principles and 
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practices which bring men’s souls into union with God. Maintain 
the dignity of office, but do not suppose that success in such 
things is the measure of the success of our religion. Maintain 
proper and uniform discipline among the people, but be not de- 
ceived; conformity is not the supreme virtue, and discipline is 
not the perfect fruit. What is supreme and perfect in religion 
is interior union with God. The end of religion is, by the grace of 
Christ, to raise human nature above itself into a state of super- 
natural union with the divine nature, giving man a participation 
through Christ in the nature of God. Now, the fruit and the 
joy and the substance of this is mainly interior, and forms a 
new life hidden from the gaze of human vision. 

What has thus far been said is plainly enough true, yet needed 
to be said. It is always necessary to be on one’s guard against 
an excess of esprit du corps. It is a good sentiment, but apt to 
degenerate into boastfulness and over-confidence in appearances ; 
and this is especialiy true in America. One way of celebrating 
our centenary is to count our numbers; nor is this altogether 
vain, for the Catholic citizens of the great Republic are numerous, 
and the church is powerful here. Nor, taking us as a body, can 
it be said that we are not good Catholics as far, at least, as out- 
ward use of the forms of religion is concerned. Various tests may 
be applied successfully, such as attendance at divine service, out- 
spoken loyalty, generosity, obedience. But a most important 
question is, do not these exist among us in a great degree from 
race traits inherent in our parents and ourselves, and which come 
from the Old World? How will it be in a couple of generations 
more? When our people have become Americans, as purely such 
as are now the descendants of the original colonists, what sort 
of Catholics will they be? Will the American Catholics of the 
next century be good ones? 

It is certain that we cannot count on the continuance of race 
traits of character after the race has been changed in the course of 
successive generations. We must fall back on the interior spirit of 
Catholicity; that is the first plain fact. The second is that we must 
seek aid, if we can get it, from the national traits of Americans. 

We are good Catholics at this centenary largely because our 
religion is held in an environment of qualities which are tradi- 
tional to foreign peoples. Race traits of some sort must be had; 
religion is not in the abstract. But future generations of Catho- 
lics in this country must get these quasi-religious environments at 
home. The Catholic religion, in itself universal, must actually exist 
in epochs, races, forms of government, social systems; and these 
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make, not an essential difference indeed, yet, nevertheless, a real 
one. The light of the sun ts everywhere the same, but there is a 
difference in it when reflected from the ruby, the diamond, and 
the emerald. On one side of a prism the light is colorless, but 
when it has passed through it is broken into various tints. This 
illustrates the unity and variety of the true religion; it can be 
one and yet various. Universality is not only strong but it is 
elastic. It not only binds diverse elements together, but it does 
so by such a pliant adjustment as to avoid crushing, or even chaf- 
ing, innocent sensibilities; nay, it uses every good trait and ele- 
vates it into something better without wrenching it from its own 
native place. Catholicity is one in every race, yet its homes have 
a difference. 

We know that essentially a Catholic is the same here and in the 
Old World, for his religion is one and universal. But there is an 
evident difference in the religious traits of, for example, Irish, 
French, and Italian Catholics, though there is but one Catholicity 
among them all. The Irishman is by nature a clansman, and that 
is a chief reason why his conspicuous religious trait is loyalty or 
fidelity. The Irishman’s faith is his natural tendency to loyalty 
and fidelity enlightened and consecrated and made supernatural ; it 
is world-renowned for steadfastness. On the other hand, the 
Frenchman is noted for a naturally enthusiastic temperament— 
the perfervidum ingenium Gallorum is a proverb. Hence in 
religion his peculiar characteristic is the heroic. Zeal is his 
trait as a Christian, as is enthusiasm as a man, and that is 
why no nation of modern times compares with the French 
as missionaries to the heathen. The Italian differs most plainly 
from both the Irishman and the Frenchman. He is endowed with 
the gift of interpreting nature in a divine sense; and all nature and 
art become to him means of symbolizing to eye and ear the 
truths of revelation. The Italians are supreme in religious sym- 
bolism, which is certainly one of the most potent forces of life. 
Italy, itself a vast gallery of the masterpieces of natural scenery, 
is. the studio of the divinest expression of religious truth. It is 
true that the Irishman is far from being without zeal or without 
symbolism ; the Frenchman partakes of much that both the Irish- 
man and the Italian have for their peculiar gifts. ~All I say is 
that each has something which is Catholic and which is yet 
peculiarly his own. We might pursue these illustrations and 
comparisons further, and discuss, in addition, the religious traits 
of the Germans, the Sclavonians, and others. But enough has 
een said—if, indeed, it were necessary to say anything—to 
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make palpable the fact that nations and races, differing in natural 


characteristics, must differ, and do, in their assimilation of revealed 


truth. To be a Catholic is by no means eractly the same thing 
for an Irishman and a Frenchman and an Italian, for a German 
and a Spaniard; yet they are all members of the same religion, 
each im a way differing from the others. The difference is found 
in the diversity of natural traits. 

Agreement in the bare articles of faith and unity in one exter- 
nal organism do not secure a uniformity so exacting as to elimi- 
nate race differences in religion. Quidguid recipitur, say the 
scholastics, secundum modum recipientis recipitur ; which may be 
interpreted thus: As men differ from each other, so does the 
truth differently affect them. 

At the present moment the Catholic people of America are 
divided into parishes very much in view of the race traits of the 
Old World, and are ministered to, as far as possible—and that is 
pretty fully—by priests selected accordingly. The priest who 
succeeds best with the Irish congregation has a strong flavor of 
the “Soggarth Aroon.” He is the chief of their religious clan. 
Fidelity to him, personal and affectionate, has much to do with 
their fidelity to the church and with their Catholicity. But in a 
generation or two the Soggarth Aroon will be a poetical legend; 
yes, even now there are many parishes, whose people are of Irish 
stock and good Catholics, and yet in which great harm could be 
done by placing them in charge of even the best priest who would 
follow the old Irish policy of dealing with the people. What 
does this show? Does it show the stupidity of the religious traits 
of the more Irish parish, or the decadence of religion among 
Irish-Americans ? Neither the one nor the other. It only shows 
that there is a difference between them which must be taken into 
account. There are many Irish in America, but America is not 
Ireland, and it is futile to attempt to make it so, idle even to 
wish it. There are many Germans here, but Germany is not 
here, nor is Italy, nor France. This is America. 

God has sent the peoples of the Old World to this country to 
become Americans, not to remain colonies of their mother-coun- 
tries. The difference between the Yankee and the Englishman of 
the present day is not greater than that which shall be between 
Irish-Americans and Irishmen fifty years from now. 

The following extracts from Bishop Gilmour’s address to the 
Congress of German Catholics, recently held in the city of Cleve- 
land, is an expression from high authority of the sense of what I 
have here written: 
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“The less we have of sectionalism or nationalism among us the better. 
The sooner we recognize the fact that we must coalesce and blend the better for 
our future. This fact seems not sufficiently grasped. . . . Among the subjects 
quite worthy your deepest thought and calmest discussion is the nationalism that 
so gravely menaces us with danger. This subject grows steadily apace with our 
increasing numbers. It will not down; we are fully confronted with it. Shall 
nationalism be engrafted on the Catholic Church of America? Shall the Catholic 
Church put on the garb of foreignism? Shall Catholics be arrayed in separate 
camps or shall they be blended together in a common faith and under a common 
flag? Shall Catholics be Americans or foreigners? These are subjects that not 
only demand the best thought of this Catholic congress, but press for considera- 
tion. Nationalism is pressing to the front and must be discussed. The bishops 
and priests must discuss it; the laity must discuss it. The young will not wait. 
Let me urge upon you the necessity in dealing in a measure at least with this all- 
important subject. Let there go out from you a clear-cut note. Let the world 
know we are one in faith and one in country—Catholics and Americans.” 


If it be agreed, then, that Americans, whatever may be their 
parent stock, are different in race traits from other nations, the 
question follows, What will be their dominant characteristic as 
Catholics ?—we mean, of course, in matters which do not touch 
unity of faith and discipline, for in essentials our religion is the 
same among all nations. What will men call the distinguishing 


mark of American Catholicity ? Will it be a compound of all the 
traits of all the nations blended into one in this land? This is 
an absurdity. Will it be the Irish trait of loyalty? We may 
hope for a solid faith, but the renowned faith of Erin shall not 
be ours. Shall the progress of taste and the cultivation of art, 
keeping pace, as it does, with the increase of wealth, give us the 
distinguishing feature of Italy’s Catholicity, religious symbolism,? 
But who dreams that any land but Italy shall be the home of 
Christian art? Shall we be borne along upon the deep current 
of French enthusiastic zeal? We shall have zeal, and symbolism, 
and faith, and enough of these and of all the other qualifications 
of good Catholics. But we must be Americans; we cannot be 
anything else if we would. 

We shall seek, then, in American environments the clue to 
the difficulty. The peculiar trait of our Catholicity will be the 
product of the strong forces which are especially American. We 
do not claim them to be American in an exclusive sense, for they 
belong to the present civilization everywhere; but they are dawn- 
ing elsewhere, and here they are beaming in nearly meridian 
splendor: liberty and intelligence. These undoubtedly are the 
forces of this age which must prevail everywhere, and which do 
now dominantly prevail in the United States. 

While not denying, therefore, these circumstances of life to 
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other countries, we may fairly say that they are American in a 
degree worthy the adjective distinctive. Liberty and intelligence 
are meant by the providence of God to be characteristic of the 
times we live in, and to be shared by all. But among the great 
peoples of the world there is none which enjoys so large a 
measure of education and of freedom as the citizens of this Re- 
public, if, as to education, Germany be excepted. It is true that 
we fought a great war for unity, and that obedience to legitimate 
authority is enforced with penalties, and a large measure of uni- 
formity is attained. But the war was provoked by the abridg- 
ment of human liberty in the national territories, and it was 
ended by the extension of equal civil freedom to a whole race 
among us. Americans will stop to establish at any cost obedi- 
ence to legitimate authority, but this is not the great movement. 
The movement onward in America is for rational liberty. The 
primary purpose of the law here is to save good men from inter- 
ference in the enjoyment of their native liberty, and to leave 
them as free as possible in their personal and private efforts in 
pursuit of happiness. The best use we have for governmental 
institutions is that they secure us individually from unjust in- 
terference in our endeavors to attain to our destiny. Among 
the means of attaining to our happiness is a certain amount of 
obedience and of conformity. But these do not hold the highest 
places, which are awarded to intelligence and liberty... To be 
happy, we are persuaded in America, one should be free; and 
to be worthy of freedom, one should be enlightened. 

“ What the church,” says Dr. Zardetti in his admirable book, 
Devotion to the Holy Ghost,* “will probably be more or less 
everywhere in the world she is at present in America, a vigorous, 
free, independent church of individuals. Princes and parliaments 
the church has not to deal with here, being exclusively based on 
the people.” He then proceeds to show, and in a manner en- 
tirely convincing, that the cultivation of devotion to the Holy 
Ghost is the chief duty of the Christian ministry, to aid them in 
which he has written his littlhe volume. It is men as individuals, 
dealing in the solitude of conscience with God alone, who must 
be sanctified. The inner life, using a sanctified freedom with an 
enlightened intelligence, must be the life of the American Church. 
It can be no other. It will be in vain to strive for results by 
methods of past times, however glorious, or by appealing to traits 
of distant nations, however near of kin they may seem, unless 
these are fully adjusted to the new order of Providence, which 

* Devotion to the Holy Ghost: A Manual, etc. Milwaukee: Hoffmann Brothers. 
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deals more directly with the individual. This is the country of 
the free man, and in those words the church finds her guide 
in her ministrations. Where the spirit of God is there is liberty, 
and where liberty is there should be the spirit of God. 

“The peril of the day,” says Dr. Zardetti, “is the unspiritual- 
ity of man and the revival of naturalism in the world.” To 
counteract this influence he says that devotion to the Holy 
Ghost is the most efficacious means that could be used, awaken- 
ing “in us the consciousness of the presence and _ indwell- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, not only in the church as a _ whole, 
but also in each one of us.” It is just here that we find 
the application of the aids to the spiritual and supernatural 
life of the Christian properly distinguished. All that a Christian 
gets from God he gets in some sense through the church, but 
there is a vast difference between the gifts received, because some 
are external and strictly sacramental, and others are unseen and 
unknown by any but the very recipient. The former are con- 
nected with the uniform practices of the faithful, the latter are the 
secret touches of God’s spirit, experienced in moments of special 
devotion or infused gradually during seasons of special visitation. 
These secret touches are evidently far more personal than the 
external ones, because they are fitted to each individual in his 
own peculiar personality and are bestowed in a spiritual retire- 
ment made sacred against the intrusion of even the most sacred 
representations of the authority of God in the external order. 
Wisdom, Understanding, Counsel, Fortitude, Knowledge, Piety, 
and the Fear of the Lord are the gifts of the Holy Ghost to 
enlighten, guide, strengthen, sanctify us. These interior gifts are 
as much the heritage of the Christian as the forgiveness of sins 
in Penance and union with our Lord in Communion; nay, they 
are the very substance of that heritage, for the highest dignity 
the sacraments can give us is the privilege of living by the in- 
stinct of the Holy Ghost in the power of his celestial gifts. But 
these graces bring us into a relation intimate and personal with 
the Third Person of the Holy Trinity. Our sanctification is made 
more and more perfect in proportion as the action of the Holy Ghost 
is more and more immediate, which is the same as saying that the 
test of fruitfulness in our external devotions is our ability to catch 
the divine words of guidance ever being uttered within us. 

The following words, published in this magazine by Father 
Hecker less than a year before he died, are a plain statement of 
the practical method to be followed in dealing with souls in our 
times, and especially in this country: 
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‘‘ The work of the priesthood is to help to guide the Christian people, under- 
standing that God is always guiding them interiorly. 

‘“ An innocent soul we must guide, fully understanding that God is dwelling 
within him, not as a substitute for God. 

‘*A repentant sinner we must guide, understanding that we are but restor- 
ing him to God’s guidance. 

‘‘ The best that we can do for any Christian is to quicken his sense of fidelity 
to God speaking to him in an enlightened conscience. 

‘* Now God’s guidance is of two kinds: one is that of his external providence 
in the circumstances of life; the other is interior, and is the difect action of the 
Holy Spirit on the human soul. There is great danger in separating these two. 

‘‘The key to many spiritual problems is found in this truth: the direct action 
of God upon the soul, which is interior, is in harmony with his external provi- 
dence. Sanctity consists in making them identical as motives of every thought, 
word, and deed of our lives. The external and the internal (and the same must 
be said of the natural and supernatural) are one in God, and the consciousness 
of them both is to be made one divine whole in man; to do this requires an 
heroic life-sanctity. 

‘¢ All the sacraments of the church, her authority, prayer both mental and 
vocal, spiritual reading, exercises of mortification and of devotion, have for their 
end and purpose to lead the soul to the guidance of the Holy Spirit. St. Al- 
phonsus says in his letters that the first director of the sou] is the Holy Ghost 
himself. 

‘*It is never to be forgotten that one man can never be a guide to another 
except as leading him to his only divine Guide. 

‘* The guide of the soul is the Holy Spirit himself, and the criterion or test 
of possessing that guide is the divine authority of the church.” ‘ 


Therefore Catholics should be made aware that they have a 
witness of the truth of religion within them, and that it is a pecu- 
liarly Catholic virtue to be guided by the Holy Spirit. The 
whole church of God should concentrate every activity upon deep- 
ening the inner life. Never was the true faith in better condition 
to start upon this noblest of all her offices. Her external author- 
ity is secure, fully rounded into dogmatic completeness by the 
decrees of the Vatican Council. Her children are one not only 
by reason of hearty agreement of mind and unity of organism, 
but by an intercommunion among themselves wonderfully per- 
fected by the appliances of modern commerce. Her academical 
equipment is approaching a completeness more ample than the 
most sanguine could have hoped for, and the masses of the 
Catholic people are being daily brought to the enjoyment of sound 
Christian education. 

If the religious life of our people be brought more and more 
directly under the immediate inspiration of the Holy Spirit, we 
shall be secure of a future more glorious than the past, and‘ the 
external order of religion will gain proportionately in unity and 
universality. WALTER ELLIOTT. 
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Miss MARY AGNES TINCKER’S new novel, Zwo Coronets 
(Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is one of those 
issues of the Riverside Press which force the present critic to find 
the motto of the firm, Zout bien ou rien, just a trifle over-confi- 
dent. There is at least one of the first series of Miss Tincker’s 
novels, Zhe House of Yorke, and one of the second, Szgnor 
Monaldini’s Niece, which could hold their own when’ compared 
with the work of any of the women novelists, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps perhaps excepted, whose names appear on Houghton & 
Mifflin’s list. The first of those tales seemed, as her early readers 
all remember, to give great promise. In reality, as the same 
readers would probably admit now with equal unanimity, Miss 
Tincker’s talent, and her aspirations also, really touched their 
highest mark in it, and have since declined. True, Szguor 
Monaldini’s Niece was of less value than The House of Yorke from 
the spiritual side alone. Its literary quality did not suffer by 
cemparison with her first effort. It was the author who suffered 
by the comparison the book forced between her then self and 
that ideal of her and her possible achievement which the earlier 
book had permitted one to entertain. 

Her present story belongs to what might be called the com- 
posite order of architecture in novels. It has no central design. 
Between the two threads of her narrative, the American and the 
Italian, there is no connection not purely arbitrary and unessen- 
tial They make a twist of which each end is raw, and for 
either strand of which something else might be substituted with 
equal propriety and fully equivalent general effect. Even the 
bearing of the title upon the novel is so occult that to determine 
it is a labor we abandon in despair. Nor are we quite certain 
whether there is a moral to Miss Tincker’s: tale. Against a dark 
and even bloody background of Italian Catholic duplicity and 
crime, a sweetly pure American Protestant domesticity is thrown 
up with all the skill of which the author is capable. When 
Count Alinori, being at the time a widower of twice her age, 
inspires Atalanta Elizabeth Martin (a delicious combination that, 
by the way!) with a passion which would have been her death 
if her parents had really insisted on making her go back to 
America and wait a year before marrying him, she is rescued 
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from an early grave by “a civil and Protestant and private” 
marriage in Venice. And when, later on, the count discovers 
that a near relative of his has committed both perjury and mur- 
der, his horror at those crimes is only exceeded by his dread 
lest Atalanta Elizabeth should ever discover them. 


‘* “For God’s sake, Beatrice,’ he says to his cousin, ‘ don’t let my wife know.’ 

“**¢ Why do you not tell her all?’ answers Beatrice. ‘Why do you have 
any concealments from her?’ 

***Tell her!’ hecried. ‘Impossible! In the name of God, Beatrice, how 
can you suggest such a thing?’ 

“¢¢T think that you might trust to her generosity. All this is not your fault. 
She will pity you.’ 

‘**¢It is impossible,’ he repeated. ‘It would be my ruin and hers. The 
question is not how she will feel toward me, but of the effect on herself. I know 
her. If she did not die of horror she would fly from us all as from a people ac- 
cursed. . . . Weare not like Atalanta, Bice. In the sight of God we may not 
be so bad as she would think us; but we have become accustomed to many 
things which to her are satanic.’ 

***T suppose you know her best,’ Beatrice answered with a sigh. ‘I only 
believed that a woman who truly loyes is generous.’ ” 


Miss Tincker, we are sorry to see, has not yet cured herself of 
that peculiar way of looking at her own sex through distinctively 
male eyes which has done as much as anything toward alienating 
her early well-wishers. It would be easy enough to characterize 
it by a word, but some words are heavy. We prefer to let Miss 
Tincker herself afford our readers occasion to pronounce them. 
She is describing her American heroine as she appeared to the 
eyes and thoughts of her cousin, Francis Elder, when, himself un- 
seen, he watched her in the act of shooting a bear: 


‘* She did not float up softly, though her smooth motion made no sound nor 
jerk; he saw the light strain of the lifting shoulders which seemed to raise the 
body, and guessed at the lifted foot and fine, steely muscles of the leg.” 


And again, when Atalanta Elizabeth, descending from an 
Italian railway train, is seen for the first time by her future 
husband : 


“*A cloud of floating brown gauze was blown out the door, and a young lady 
stepped down with an astonishing ease and lightness, scarcely touching the hand 
raised to assist her, and not leaning at all. Then, at a word from her cousin, 
she turned toward his wife. The dress, a little lifted on the step behind her, 
allowed it to be seen that she turned on tiptoe, and was by no means squarely 
settled on her feet. A repressed excitement betrayed itself in the count’s usually 
self-contained face.” 
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Such things as these recall Mr. Egan’s way of quoting Louis 
Veuillot concerning “ces femmes-auteurs.’ We take into con- 
sideration, in estimating this novel and certain others of its 
author’s later productions, the seeming necessity under which a 
Catholic writer lies who desires to reap some more tangible 
reward than an approving word from his fellow-Christians. Yet, 
after all, there are ways of avoiding burning questions which touch 
belief, and so rouse animosity, without betraying at any point 
an apparent readiness to concede more than is demanded by the 
public to which a novelist by profession must needs cater. Sup- 
pose one were to suggest to Miss Tincker, that if she really finds 
it necessary to jump so high in order to clear the puddles in 
the road, it would be better to choose another path or stand 
stock still. 

Lora: The Major’s Daughter (New York: Worthington Co.), 
translated from the German of W. Heimburg by Mrs. J. W. Davis, 
is better than either of the tales by this author which the same 
publishing firm has issued within the year. It is a natural, un- 
affected, and purely domestic story of a sort on which our German 
kinsmen seem to have an almost exclusive patent. An unbroken 
thread of narrative conducts the reader from one incident to an- 
other by well-trodden, homely ways, and through an atmosphere 
suffused with sentiment, until it brings him contentedly to the 
most orthodox and prosperous of endings. The good are rewarded 
and the evil punished, deaths happen opportunely, and people 
inconvenient to the villain of the piece turn up at the most con- 
venient moment for his trembling victims. Why is not that as 
good a way as any to construct a tale? Does it not sufficiently 
imitate, in that littlke world of which the novelist is creator, the 
system of rewards and punishments to which we who are Chris- 
tians look as the final explication and rounding out of that which 
would otherwise be bafflingly incomplete, and too painfully mys- 
terious for mere human nature to contemplate with patience ? 

Besides its other merits, Zora has that of suggesting—too 
indirectly, to be sure, yet still effectively—the wholesome lesson 
that there are bounds beyond which self-sacrifice ceases to be a 
virtue. Mr. Howells, in the face of a good deal of old-time 
morality which, by dint of repetition, has got itself generally re- 
cognized as infallible, has been insisting on that truth with more 
or less effect ever since he put it into definite form in Zhe Rise 
of Silas Lapham. The issue made in that story, however, was a 
side one. The strait in which Lora is placed is quite different 
from that of Penelope Lapham; her difficulties are not sentimental 
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ones but very real. Their counterparts occur in actual life with 
more frequency, one must suppose, than such as Mr. Howells has 
devised. The situation, at all events, is one which is as old as 
the hills in the fiction of all lands, from the story of Andromeda 
down to that of Miss Libbey’s Pretty Young Girl, or the last 
“shilling shocker” issued from the London press. Here are 
the parents, penniless, old, and threatened with disgrace; here is 
the young, impenitent profligate whose selfishness has brought 
them to distress; here is the ravening monster with his jaws all 
wide, fuming with horrid fetor; here the fair virgin, loath, reluc- 
tant, trembling with personal disgust, torn between rival loves, 
her kindred appealing to her on one side, her plighted lover on 
the other. What shall be done with the virgin? What shall she 
do herself ? 

“Tie her fast to the rock!” her next of kin have cried with 
one voice in every age, in every song and story. ‘When once 
we are safe, let her take her chances that Perseus may happen 
along in the nick of time to set her free. If he never does, as 
is most likely, or if he comes just at that pinch when the only 
exit from the situation is through the divorce court, still, what 
sense is there in making such an outcry? Is not marriage mar- 
riage, when all is said and done? One would think we were 
murdering her instead of providing her with a imost excellent 
husband and ourselves with a security against bankruptcy or the 
county jail. What is her religion for, if it has not taught her 
that, for women at least, the greatest of virtues is self-sacri- 
fice ?” 

Had we the counselling of a girl in such a plight, we should 
seek to persuade her, not alone in the name of human nature 
but in that of Christianity itself, not to violate her instincts 
nor surrender her personal freedom for any threat, or any bribe, 
nor to avert any natural evil from herself or any other. We 
should point her to a line of virgins in whom the human ties 
were strong, but who won their martyr’s palm by overcoming 
them in order to remain true to a more inward and constraining - 
bond. We should remind her of that “ Virgin of all virgins blest” 
whose fiat was not spoken to the visible messenger of God until 
he had shown her that in becoming the Mother of the God-Man 
she should not forfeit her allegiance to that secret instinct of the 
Holy Ghost which kept her integrity ever stainless. We should 
tell her that personality and love are sacred things, not to be 
outraged for any reason; that though there may be more than 
one sufficient cause which ought to keep apart a man and woman 
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who sincerely love, yet that no call which urges to a loveless 
marriage ever is a true call of duty. Nine times in ten the sequel 
to such marriages proves the sacrifice to have been made utterly 
in vain, even from the point of view of those who furthered them. 
If they were in every case successful, merely from that stand-point, 
the case against them would not be altered. Self-sacrifice is, 
indeed, the essence of Christianity. Our Lord Jesus Christ has 
bidden us, if we would be like Him, to deny ourselves, take up 
our cross, and follow Him to the mount of immolation. But what 
was it He denied Himself? Nothing but ease, pleasure, riches, 
power, mortal life—the things to which the merely natural man 
gravitates by the very weight of his mere human nature. But 
faith, integrity, personal purity—did He ever show any sign of 
yielding these? Was He ever invited to do so but by the devil ? 
For these are things which have the divine imprint on them; 
they are the only coin which can buy peace in this life and joy 
eternal in the next one. And every one of them is more or less 
defaced and battered, even when not wholly cast away and _ lost, 
by whoever ventures upon a marriage from which the heart 
recoils. Granted that natural love, even when mutual, is not the 
one all-sufficient requisite for marriage; yet no marriage is justi- 
fiable where in some one or other of its grades it does not exist. 
Why? Because marriage is a natural good, and the means to it 
cannot be disparate to the end and not defeat its purpose. 

‘ That is the sound lesson about love which the novelists, those 
preachers to the rank and file of every class, would do well to 
teach. So much sane doctrine any man or woman capable of 
looking at social questions with unbiased eyes, and gifted with a 
talent for story-telling, might well inculcate from the stand-point of 
the natural order. We who are Christians are bound to go fur- 
ther still. While we insist that the instincts of humanity are good 
in their own nature and never to be wholly disregarded, we 
must still more strongly insist. that though love in its very es- 
sence is of God, the Unifier, yet it cannot exist in its ideal ful- 
ness apart from the true faith of Jesus Christ. Why? Because 
apart from Him there is no sure hope of that immortality which 
pure love demands and foreshadows. Hence the essential evil of 
mixed marriages, offensive to God and rued by men ever since 
the days when “the sons of God saw the daughters of men, that 
they were fair, and took them wives of all which they chose.” 

Max O’Rell’s Jacques Bonhomme (New York: Cassell & Co.) 
has the merit of being a lively, readable, and faithful representa- 
tion of a most interesting subject—the well-to-do peasants, shop- 
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keepers, and artisAns of France. It is the work of a man who 
knows what he is about, and who has acquired his knowledge 
less by study than by imbibing it insensibly through his pores. 
There is a tone about a book written out of the fulness of 
personal observation which commends it as truthful even to read- 
ers who cannot corroborate its statements of fact from studies of 
their own. One does not instinctively feel as if its generalizing 
were based on so narrow an induction that he shrinks from its 
conclusions even when they do not seem obtrusively top-heavy. 
To readers who have some first-hand French impressions of their 
own, this gossipy little volume will furnish as ready an answer 
as is needed to the following rather stupid remarks lately made 
by Mr. W. S. Lilly in A Century of Revolution : 


‘*Can we predicate liberty of the peasant proprietors of France? Can we 
even predicate of them personality except in the most glementary sense? . 
The French peasant” (M. Zola being the witness against him whom Mr. Lilly 
summons) ‘‘ will stand revealed in all the repulsiveness of actual life ; consumed 
with ‘ the furious passion for possessing land’” (a passion, by the way, which he 
notoriously shares with certain English proprietors at the farthest remove from 
the peasant) ; ‘‘ avaricious, penurious, dishonest, tyrannical, foul ; sunken in a de- 
pravation one hardly likes to call bestial; it is unfair to the beasts.” 


So far Mr. Lilly. Now for Max O’Rell, to the truth of 
whose portraiture the present Talker can bear some _ personal 
testimony : 


‘* To-day the French peasant lives in his own cottage, cultivates his own field, 
and demands nothing beyond peace and fine weather. No doubt this cottage 
would appear to an English tourist” (especially if he had forgotten that of the 
peasant in his own island and elsewhere throughout the blest domain ruled by 
Victoria the Good) ‘‘ to be lacking of many comforts. It is carpetless, it is true, 
but it belongs to him, and that makes up for many drawbacks. He is contented 
and rich, like the rest of us, not in the things which he possesses, but in those 
which he knows how to do without. He is peaceful, simple, sober, and laborious. 
His ideal of life is the independence which is the fruit of labor and economy; he 
is satisfied with very little in the days of his strength, because the prospect of 
eating his own bread near the door of his own cottage when his strength is gone 
makes him happy. So he works steadily, unceasingly, with a wife who is a true 
helpmate. He is no fire-eater, no dreamer of new worlds to conquer. The surg- 
ing passions of great towns, bred and fed by vice and improvidence, are horrible 
to him. He wants to be left alone, and cries for peace at the top of his voice. 
So eager is he after this blessing that in 1881 his representatives in Parliament 
upset the first Ferry ministry by a majority of 355 to 68 on account of the expe- 
dition to Tunis, although that expedition had been highly successful from a mili- 
tary point of view. In 1882 the Freycinet ministry was defeated on the vote of 
credit which they asked to enable France to join with England in an armed inter- 
vention in Egypt: In 1885 the second Ferry ministry was upset by a majority 
of 356 to 149 on account of the Tonquin expeditions. So much to show how 
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aggressive the French nation is! The permanently aggtessive nations are the 
nations where the people are oppressed and wretched. Militarism is not com- 
patible with national prosperity and happiness. Zhe prosperity of the common 
people, and the use they ave learning to make of liberty, are the great facts which 
will tend to make France a nation more and more peaceful. The French peasant 
might well express a wish that the government should still improve his position ; 
but he is quiet, and no government thinks of him particularly. If he were to 
make as much noise as the Paris workman, he might be listened to. 

The present House of Deputies is all occupied with the question ef employers 
and employed, granting one by one all the demands of the latter. Nobody 
seems concerned about the rural population, by far the most interesting of all. 
How is that? Simply because the peasants do not hold stormy meetings, do not 
speak of erecting barricades, and are quiet, peaceful, industrious, sober, and law- 
abiding people. The peasant has the sun, and if his harvest is destroyed by 
the frost, the hail, or the drought, it is for him to make the best of it; while the 
Paris workman goes to the music-halls, smokes cigars, and talks politics. Sup- 
pose the country engages in war, the Paris workman assumes a uniform and sings 
war-songs, but the peasant sees his land laid waste and his cottage burned down; 
and this is why you will understand that he feels it his duty to hate Germany in a 
theoretical way, but hopes and trusts that he may not live to see the day when he 
or his sons may be called upon to avenge the disasters of the terrible year 


1870.” 


Nevertheless, with all his love for peace and his unwillingness 
to be used as a counter in games which concern him little, the 
French peasant does possess by eminence that personality and in- 
dependence which Mr. Lilly so scornfully denies him. We recall 
one little hamlet, counting in all not more than thirteen voters, 
not one of whom was a shopkeeper, and not more than two or 
three artisans. The rest were peasants and fishermen. They 
managed to split up into three factions, representing the Legiti- 
mist, the Orleanist, and the Republican parties, in one of the elec- 
tions to which Max O’Rell refers in the paragraph we have 
quoted, and the canvass was vigorously if quietly carried on to a 
presumably satisfactory conclusion. True, the French voter, ac- 
customed to a tolerable sameness in the general condition of 
things despite the frequent treading on each other’s heels of what 
seem opposing influences at the helm of state, probably confides 
undisturbed in the truth of the maxim quoted by Mr. Ham- 
erton with regard to French changes of ministry: Plus ¢a 
change, plus c'est la méme chose. He has his own mind about it, 
though. He has his local papers which are read and discussed 
in every cafe. In his appearance he is neither brutalized nor 
bestial, neither servile nor ill-mannered. He looks after his own 
household, sends his children to school and to catechism, minds 
his own business and attends to that of his commune. He is a 
free man and he knows it, and he demands and receives from 
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other men the consideration that he gives. Yet Mr. Lilly says 
of him: 

‘* Doubtless, as a rule, the French peasant must be credited with the virtues 
of industry and frugality. Without them it would be impossible for him to live. 
But, on the other hand, he is given over to the spirit of utter selfishness, of com- 
plete indifference to all except the pettiest personal interests, of blind hatred and 
unreasoning fear of everything above his social and intellectual level, of abject 
meanness displayed by no other peasantry in Europe to the same degree. And in 
politics he is the facile prey of the charlatan who can best prey upon these passions. 

. In political emergencies they are absolutely helpless. They have no prin- 
ciple of cohesion. They are a mere rabble, incapable not only of meeting but 
even of understanding any great crisis in the affairs of their country. Sha// we © 
account as free these human automata, these voting animals, driven to the ballot- 
hox as Shecp & the slaughter, at one time by the government official, at another by 
the professional demagogue?” 


Surely these would be unnecessarily hard words to apply to 
one’s fellow-Christians for the sake of bolstering up the hopeless 
fabric of caste and prescription, and the subjection of the many 
to the few, even if they were as true to fact as they are actually 
untrue and misleading. But it is unfair to waste on Mr. Lilly’s 
venom space which might be so much more veraciously and 
pleasantly filled by a less biased obsetver. Listen to Max O’Rell 
on that ‘time-honored Anglo-Saxon ‘ chestnut’: the French lan- 
guage has no equivalent for the English word home”: 


‘* To feel the whole meaning of those sweet words chez-soi, chez-nous, one 
must know the language they form part of. How many English or American 
people have an inkling of their value? Do they care to know that, some hun- 
dred years back, the French used to say ex chez (from the Latin zx casa, at 
home), and that the word c#ez wasa noun? That, later on, they took to add- 
ing a pronoun, saying, for example, e chezs-nous ; and that the people, mis- 
taking the word chez for a preposition because it was always followed by a noun 
or pronoun, suppressed the ev, so that now the French language has lost a noun 
for home, but has kept a word, chez, which has all its significance? ” 


We recommend this bright little book to any reader who 
cares to look at French men and women, French ways and man- 
ners through a pair of frankly French spectacles. There is 
neither moralizing nor philosophizing in it, but there is what is 
better, a kindly observation which any one devoid of British pre- 
judices, who has lived long on French soil, will recognize as true 
to the facts and suffused with the spirit of the facts. 

The Master of Ballantrae (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons) is a strong.and admirably told story. We do not know 
why Mr. Stevenson has not as fairly earned the title of En- 
chanter as Sir Walter that of Wizard. His reader has no option 
VOL, L.—I7 
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about yielding to any illusion which he chooses to create. His 
magic is both pleasant and convincing. Somewhere, in one of 
the essays of the volume called Memories and Portraits if our 
memory serves us, Mr. Stevenson appears to confess that his style 
is a work of art, the result of long and painstaking effort with 
his first crude attempts to express himself. His labor, surely, 
was like that of diamond-cutting. There was no hacking into 
shape of refractory material in order to adapt it to some precon- 
ceived, wholly external form. There were doubtless excrescences 
_to cut away, facets to polish, but there could have been nothing 
to add to a possession so purely personal and individual as Mr. 
Stevenson’s native gift of speech. His style, independent almost 
of his matter, is a thing to take delight in. And as a teller of 
tales he has, to our mind, no living English-speaking rival; his 
work is so well modelled, with never a stroke too many and not 
one ineffective. He is clean-minded, moreover, and may be 
safely given to young people, whom he will be certain to enter- 
tain. 

Jacob Valmont, Manager, by George A. Wall and George B. 
Heckel (Chicago and New York: Rand, McNally & Co.), is not 
bad for a first attempt. Now and then one comes across a sen- 
tence in it which suggests that one or other of its joint pro- 
ducers has, as Mr. Stevenson says he once had, a style in pro- 
cess of extrication. As a story it is rather ineffectual and point- 
less. Jacob Valmont is a Jew who poses as a Christian, that he 
may the more readily grasp at Gentile gold for purely Hebraic 
and quasi-religious purposes. He is a shrewd business man, 
scheming and unscrupulous, dishonest in large ways and for what 
he deems great ends, but punctilious enough in small ones. He 
is an enthusiast for Judaism. He belongs to a secret order 
whose aim it is to make Israel once more a nation, the Heaven- 
appointed rulers of the world. Secretly he aspires to seat him- 
self upon the throne of David. Warned by his immediate 
superior in the “Holy Order,” the “Patriarch of the West, 
Rabbi of the Holy Temple, Prince of the Palace of Jerusalem,” 
that the aforesaid “ Holy Order” disapproves of his backing a 
rascally candidate for office in Vermont, and forbids him to rob 
his Gentile stepdaughter even to advance the Jewish triumph, 
Jacob at first concludes to heed the warning, to go in for pure 
politics and to be strictly honest. But presently his dreams of 
Israel’s future and his own prospective kingly grandeur determine 
him to disobey in secret, and trust to his assured success to win 
him pardon. Then one misfortune after another crowds upon 
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him. His once-beloved Jewish wife, whom he had discarded in 
order to marry a sich Gentile, turns up again as an actress, in- 
sists on paying him a visit in the character of his sister, finds 
out all his underhand ways and brings him to very complete 
grief. He escapes the summons to commit suicide as a penalty 
for his disobedience to his Order only by the accident of being 
murdered through mistake by one of his discharged workmen. 
The reader sees the plot to be fantastic and uncompulsory on 
the imagination. There is some very fair side-play in the book, 
however, and it is clean both in conception and execution. 

Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer’s Six Portraits (Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is made up of essays con- 
tributed by her within the last three or four years to various 
American magazines.. They treat of Luca della Robbia; Antonio 
Allegri, commonly known as Correggio from the place of his birth ; 
William Blake, Jean Baptiste Corot, George Fuller, and Winslow 
Homer. In associating these artists, so far apart in time and char- 
racter, the aim of the writer has been first to show “the mean- 
ing of individuality in art,” and secondly to illustrate the “ general 
truth that it is the part of the student to put himself in perfect 
sympathy now with one artist and now with another.” How far 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer would be held by experts in art and in art 
criticism to have succeeded in either of these special aims we 
cannot undertake to say. She has certainly made an interesting 
and well-written book, which has a literary value, and should 
entertain many people to whom the pictures she speaks of are un- 
known. Coming to those we personally know, we do not read 
her paper on George Fuller with less pleasure because her esti- 
mate of his paintings is higher than our own. With what she 
says of the masterly and wholly individual work of Winslow 
Homer we are altogether in accord. 
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WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE HISTORY OF A CONVERSION. 


I DID not have the misfortune, as so many had who were born in New Eng- 
land more than a quarter of a century ago, to hear much of Calvinism with its 
pessimistic conclusions. My father belonged to none of the sects, though he 
attended the Congregational Church with my mother, who was a member of it, 
every Sunday. 

He was, however, a religious man, reading his Bible through, ‘‘ Apocrypha 
and all,” as he used to say, once every year. He did this for over sixty years, 
and tried to live up to the teaching which it brought home to his heart. 

The religious element in my beloved mother showed itself when she prom- 
ised me to God as a minister of his word while I was of the most tender age. 

Every Sunday so ‘far back as I can remember we children used to meet in my 
mother’s room on Sunday afternoon to read Scripture and sing hymns. It was 
here that I learned the-doctrines of the Trinity, the redemption of mankind, the 
never-ending happiness in heaven for the just. Here I learned that God is a 
merciful God, good, kind, and compassionate to sinners, wishing that all should 
come to repentance. 

It was towards the close of my thirteenth year, when I had completed the 
first year in the high-school, that a revival was started in the church where our 
family worshipped. My parents were away at the time, and I was allowed:to 
attend the meetings every evening. I soon became ‘convinced of sin,” but I 
could not ‘‘ feel converted.” I felt that I was a sinner, and | felt also that I 
wanted God’s forgiveness for my sins. I remember to-day the keen anguish of 
mind and heart which pierced me to the centre of my being when I was told the 
awful, satanic lie, that the reason I did not feel as I wanted to was because in 
all probability I did ‘‘ not belong to the number of the elect.” Thanks be to God ! 
1 rejected this untruth, my own heart and my good angel telling me alike of the 
truth which I learned from my mother in the words of Holy Scripture: ‘‘ For 
God sent not his Son into the world to condemn the world, but that the world by 
him might be saved.” 

The rejection of this falsehood of Calvin was my first positive step towards 
the Catholic Church. 

The next great change in my life came during the same year. I was sent to 
that great and now famous school for boys in Concord, N. H. It was here that 
I came in contact with the Episcopal Church, in what is known as the ‘‘high- 
church school.” Never can I forget the comfort which the first words of the cate- 
chism brought tome. They told me that I was by baptism ‘‘made a member 
of Christ, the child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven.” 
Blessed Catholic truth! For six weeks the sting of that revival had rankled in 
my soul, and now I was at peace. I felt strong. 

I asked how my sins were to be forgiven, and I was told that Christ had left 
power on earth to forgive sins to his ministers. And although at this time I did 
not confess my sins except to God alone, yet I felt that there was the means of 
forgiveness ready at any time, and when, Sunday after Sunday, I heard the words 
of the ‘‘ General Absolution ” read, I truly thought that by their virtue my sins 
were washed away. 

The question now arises in my readers’ minds as to my opinion of the Catho- 
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lic Church at this point in my life. It may best be told by a little circumstance 
which happened while I was at this school. L——- C—— and I were one after- 
noon out together in a boat on the large mill-pond beside which the school stood. 
He asked me suddenly, without any previous conversation on the subject: ‘‘Do 
you believe in the Pope?” Surprised, I made a very indignant answer, and stated 
that I had been taught to believe and still did that he was Antichrist. C—— 
only laughed and assured me, when I asked him, that he believed in him. It is 
many years since this, and that boy is now a man and, like the writer, a Catholic 
in deed and in truth. If he chances to read this, I am sure he will pardon me for 
bringing him into my little story. 

It was here that I learned many things—regeneration in Baptism, the Real 
Presence, the sacrifice of the Mass, prayers for the dead, the invocation of 
saints. I do not mean to say that these things were taught explicitly by the 
authorities of the school, but they were floating about among the boys and the 
masters, and I learned them and believed them as well. 

I left this school at last when I was ready to enter college, and for four years 
I paid very little attention to religion other than attending church every Sunday. 
I was an Episcopalian, but I cared very little what church I went to at this time, 
and I was as likely to go to a Catholic church, if the fancy struck me, as to any 
other. In fact, I remember receiving a rather sharp reprimand from the presi- 
dent for attending St. Patrick’s. He told me if I did it again I should be marked 
absent from church each time it happened until, being absent a certain number 
of times, I might suffer the penalty of suspension. 

I remember calling on the Rev. Lawrence Walsh (on whose soul may God 
have mercy !) and being received with the utmost kindness. My motive, which 
must have been evident to him, was curiosity to speak to a Roman Catholic 
priest. Nevertheless, he received me with the greatest kindness and charity, 
which he knew so well how to dispense to those who needed it. 

Thus by little and little were my prejudices wearing away and becoming less 
and less. 

In the autumn of 187— a great thing happened which changed all my plans 
for the future. There had been with me in college for two years a young man, 
or rather a boy, of nineteen. Between us sprang up a deep friendship that has 
lasted until now. Leaving college in the spring of that same year, he went to 
his home in S It was after I had returned to college in the autumn that I 
received one day a package. I opened it. It was from his brother, stating that 
W—-— had sent his love from his death-bed, and that shortly before he died he 
had been baptized in the Roman Catholic Church, to which his family properly 
belonged. . 

The lesson was a profound one. ‘‘ Suppose I were to die to-morrow, where 
would my soul be?” The result was the resolution then made, and not for 
many years accomplished, to become a priest. It seemed as if a voice had 
spoken to me, saying, ‘‘ Except you become a priest you cannot save your soul.” 
No doubt my friend was praying for me. For nearly two years after this I was 
beset with difficulties which rendered it impossible to pursue my studies with the 
intention I had formed. But at last a way was opened and I began to prepare for 
a calling which I believed to be the greatest. I at once found the Catholic Church 
staring me in the face. One day one of the professors said in class: ‘‘ You can 
find all the germs of Roman Catholicism in the prayer-book of the Episcopal 
Church.” This sort of teaching had quite a different effect on me from what he 
had expected. It gave me a positive love for that church which I had once hated, 
and then the step from love to union was but short. 

I had been an Episcopalian minister about a month and was connected with 
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a ritualistic church where they had a fine choir of boys. I had been placed in 
charge of them, and one of my duties was to visit their homes and become ac- 
quainted with their parents. One evening a number of new boys made their appear- 
ance, and I took their names and addresses down in my note-book. There was 
one among them that evening who, on being asked his name, addressed me with 
the title of ‘‘ Father.”” I asked him what church he went to, and he mentioned 
the name of, a certain well-known Roman Catholic church in the city. The next 
day I-wrote a note and delivered it myself to a gentleman of my acquaintance 
who was a member of that church, requesting him for the sake of the boy to 
inform his parents and his pastor that he was making arrangements to sing in our 
church. 

The next day I was struck at the apparent absurdity of my action. If I be- 
longed to the Catholic Church, if the Protestant Episcopal Church were a branch 
together with the Greek and the Roman, then why should I have done such 
a deed? I resolved then to begin at once the study of the primacy and the in- 
fallibility of the pope. For five long months I labored through huge folios, pick- 
ing out with much difficulty the proofs of the fact that Rome is the centre of 
unity, and that in order to belong to the body of the church one must be in 
communion with the see of Peter. 

Once I arrived at this conclusion, or, better, when the light of God’s grace 
let me see this truth, then I joyfully made my abjuration and was received. 

Since that day I have had, at last, the inestimable privilege of becoming a 
priest. In closing I beg a prayer from my readers for the grace of final per- 
severance. SACERDOS. 





THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, ETC., SHOULD 
BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH 
STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 

One of the largest Catholic circulating libraries in New York City has fol- 
lowed the plan of admitting no book of fiction unless approved by competent 
judges, a plan which should be universally adopted. In the catalogue of this 
library we find an entry printed in bold type, ‘‘ All the stories of Christian Reid.” 
This isa compliment given to but few authors in the department of fiction. 
Prompted by a desire to get information on this matter from another source, we 
examined the catalogue of the Boston Public Library, which is guided on liberal 
principles, and we find that it contains fourteen stories written by Christian Reid, 
whos¢ real name is Frances C. Fisher. Among Catholics these praiseworthy 
stories are now becoming more generally known, though they have been well re- 
ceived by all classes of readers who can appreciate fiction of a high order of 
excellence. 

We are pleased to know that Christian Reid is a constant reader of THE 
CATHOLIC WoRLD. Asa Catholic writer she approves, in the following letter, 
the work of our Reading Union : 


‘*T have been very much interested in all that I have seen regarding the 
Columbian Reading Union. It appears to me admirably adapted to encourage 
among Catholics a knowledge and love of literature, and to train a discriminating 
faculty, which is much needed. For while intellectual culture is the ‘ note’ of the 
present age, the means by which ideas are widely diffused and the ruin also of 
unnumbered souls effected, we cannot afford to ignore it, to neglect the use of so 
powerful a weapon, and provide no antidote for the subtle poison lurking in popu- 
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lar novel, critical essay, and scientific manual alike. We need to encourage the 
growth of a Catholic reading public sufficiently cultured to appreciate the best 
books of the best authors, sufficiently critical to discriminate between good and 
bad literature, sufficiently learned to detect false history and perceive the shallow- 
ness of false philosophy. For these ends the first list of books prepared by the 
Cathedral Library Reading Circle of New York seems so well arranged that no 
suggestion could improve it. I hope most earnestly that the Union may succeed, 
and do a great work for Catholic literature, while doing a greater work yet for 
Catholic minds and souls. CHRISTIAN REID. 
*¢ Salisbury, North Carolina.” 


We are waiting patiently to hear from other Catholic authors on this subject. 
Any one wishing to get the first list of historical novels, published by the Colum- 
bian Reading Union afid so highly praised by Christian Reid, can do so by 
sending ten cents in postage. 

From the letters received we quote some specimens to show the opinions 
already formed of the movement in favor of Catholic Reading Circles: 

** We feel an active and very lively interest in the plan for Reading Circles, 
and earnestly hope it will prove a success. Anything that we can do to further its 
interests will be cheerfully done. In our opinion it is one of the most useful and 
praiseworthy conceptions of 1889. 

‘© Sr. M. STANISLAUS CAMPBELL, Directress. 

“© Academy of the Visitation, Mobile, Ala.” 


‘* The prospectus of the Columbian Reading Union has been received, with 
the list of ‘ historical novels’ prepared by the Cathedral Reading Circle of New 
York. This list, embracing as it does a most valuable and interesting collection 
of works of fiction, will, with the added books of reference, prove a safe guide to 
minds thirsting for the good things of Catholic literature and a knowledge of 
what the church has done and is still doing for the cause of Christian civili- 
zation. 

‘*To the youth of both sexes ambitious of preserving and enlarging the 
education acquired at college or academy such a course of reading will prove of 
incalculable benefit, and many an hour which otherwise would pass without 
profit may be converted into atime of usefulness by bringing into the home 
circle the refining influence of pure Catholic literature. Parents and friends of 
maturer years will be glad to interest themselves in promoting the good work. 

‘*In the far West it is impossible to obtain Catholic works from local dealers, 
and the generous offer of the Columbian Reading Union to purchase books. for 
its members is indeed a boon to be appreciated. 

‘*] know that many difficulties will beset the way of the Union. Habits of 
indifference must be overcome, an interest in Catholic literature awakened, en- 
couraging words and substantial aid freely given, until success crowns its efforts, 
and daily increasing numbers prove that in union lies its strength. 

** Gilroy, California. MARCELLA A. FITZGERALD.” 


‘* The world does not know enough of Catholic thought. People are enthusi- 
astic over the theories of Theosophy and Buddha, and talk as though such beauti- 
ful thoughts could never possibly have been written elsewhere. Those outside the 
church read a great deal, and on just such subjects; they are always restless, 
while attributing our satisfaction to a certain contentment with ignorance. It is 
well to impress them with example, but if Catholics read more and could give 
better explanations of their difierent practices, would it not in a measure counter- 
act some of the anti-Christian thoughts pervading our literature? D Oe OR 
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‘* Everywhere I find interest and curiosity regarding the faith. I certainly 
do not invite controversy, but it seems to me I live in a state of amicable 
argument with every thinking man and woman I meet. I cannot think my ex- 
perience is unique, and it is this that makes me feel so strongly the necessity of a 
broader and deeper religious education. Protestant clergymen, free-thinking 
lawyers, cultured agnostics, all open the subject of religion in conversation. 
They would not speak on the subject to a priest, perhaps would not read a 
Catholic book, and it is only through social contact they learn anything of Catho- 
licism. It fairly appalls me to think how much I ought to learn in order to ex- 
plain my position. Aided by my experience of many years’ unbelief, and a 
knowledge of the weak points of my adversaries, I get along fairly well; that is to 
say, if I don’t convince anybody I can at least make them thoroughly uncomfort- 
able. But I know I ought to do more. It is difficult te know where to begin in 
the pursuit of proper intellectual training. I would be thankful if the Columbian 
Union would indicate a course of reading for those who feel this special want. 1 
want to fight in others the indifference and agnosticism that blighted the best 
years of my own life. Iso thoroughly understand the anatomy of doubt that, if 
I can ever gain a knowledge of the proper remedies, I will know perhaps rather 
better than those who have always had faith how to treat the disease. But, as I 
say, the task is appallingly difficult, and if it were not borne in upon me asa stern 
duty I would give it up. If you will help me with advice I will be truly thank- 
ful. Certainly the idea of the Columbian Union is Heaven-sent, and you have 
no more admiring and grateful member than myself.” 

We are indebted for letters and suggestions to: 

J. A. H., Pittsfield, Mass.; E. L. T. L., St. Thomas, Tasco Co., Fila. ; 
A. M. H., Cincinnati, O.; A. J. K., Philadelphia, Pa.; R. D., New York 
City; S. M. P., Portland, Ore.; J. J. M., Toledo, O.; K. M. J., New York 
City; D. J. S., Jefferson City, Mo.; J. A. McD., New York City; B. A. 
St. Louis, Mo.; P. F. C., Litchfield, Ills.; N. T. B., Buffalo, N. Y.; C. J., 
isbesty, Mlls.; I. D., New York City; A. F. S., St. Louis, Mo.; J. P. R. 
Chicago, Ills.; S. M. G., Worcester, Mass. 

We have received from Miss Mary M. Meline, of Cincinnati, an account of 
the plan adopted for a Reading Circle lately established at the residence of Mrs. 
Debar. The following is a copy of the circular sent to those who were requested 
to become members : 


, 


’ 


** CONCERNING A READING CIRCLE. 

‘*Many complaints have been lately made as to the want of patronage of 
Catholic literature. In several cities Reading Circles have been formed, and in 
New York it is proposed, through THE CATHOLIC WORLD, to establish a general 
reading union. Ihave been encouraged to attempt the formation ofa local circle 
in Cincinnati, which may be affiliated with the Columbian Reading Union. 

‘¢ A subscription of ten cents a month is the amount decided upon by those 
circles in active operation. If those who are willing will pay in the year’s sub- 
scription, $1.20, at once, a sum sufficient to purchase books will soon be accu- 
mulated. 

‘As soon as I have eleven names, I will ask those eleven to meet me and 
discuss the matter, determine how the circle shall be governed, whether a meet- 
ing of the members, for the purpose of talking over the books read and deciding 
upon the purchase of others, shall be called once or twice a month and decide 
(each one bringing his or her list) what books shall be obtained to form the 


nucleus of the circle. 
“¢ Rules.—Subscription to be paid on the first of every month. Those who 
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neglect this for two months to be dropped from the roll. Books not to be loaned. 
Books to be transferred on the Ist and 45th of each month. Fine for defacing a 
book, 25 cénts; for non-return or lending of book, 10 cents per week.” 


In explaining the mode of delivering books to members Miss Meline 
writes : 

**T hire a boy twice a month at fifty cents avd car-fare to carry the books 
around. He has a pass-book containing the names of subscribers. Each one is 
required to enter in it the name of the book, date of reception and return, be- 
sides the entry on the lists marked ‘when received,’ ‘when returned,’ in the 
front and back of the volumes. The rules are few and simple to insure the 
safety of the books. 

** We have purchased books sufficient for the present membership. 

‘* Among the books I ordered was Ozanam’s Life, which is out of print. A 
great pity, for it should be in the hands of every Catholic. Also Philosophy of 
History, by Ozanam, not to be had. MARY M. MELINE. 

“© Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio.” 


The librarian of a Reading Circle writes as follows : 


‘**In this city our list of Catholic women contains comparatively few names 
of literary culture or social experience. Some read standard works, not Catholic, 
and others read little else than newspapers. My plan interests all these by send- 
ing into their homes miscellaneous books by Catholic authors. The reading is, 
of course, desultory, but a branch for study will be formed later on. 

‘* My experience shows that it is most difficult to unite people with varied tastes 
onany plan; hence I left nothing to the option of the members except the disposal 
of the books passed through the club, but presented the details of the plan in the 
form of a personal invitation. This may seem dogmatic, but has proved even 
more successful than expected. We had no organization, the members accept- 
ing the invitation to join elected a treasurer, consenting to leave all else to me 
after it had been explained that nothing would be required of them beside the 
fees, except to pass each book in turn promptly to the member whose name fol- 
lows on the list and whose address would be sent with the book. sa a 


For the convenience of those about to organize a small Reading Circle we give 
a fac-simile of the list to be inserted in each book : 


Catholic Reading Cirele. 
ee ee inant ib cedewbce +s sevice wees 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION —. 


PLEASE PASS BOOKS PROMPTLY ON THE IST AND I5TH OF THE MONTH. 
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This statement was prepared to go with the list of subscribers: 

‘Considering the individual tastes of-the members, it is hardly expected that 
they will be interested in all the books passed, but as those selected include many 
subjects—history, biography, poetry, fiction, and a few religious works—it is 
thought each member will derive some pleasure therefrom, and have the satisfac- 
tion of encouraging the beginning of a work which is expected to result in an ex- 
tensive intercourse with the best Catholic authors and the formation of many 
libraries and literary clubs in the future.” 


We are much encouraged by the letters received from E. F. B., Hartford, 
Conn.; S. M. C., Sinsinawa, Wis.; I. P. M., Narriston, Va.; J. A. K., Colum- 
bus, O.; A. F. S., St. Louis, Mo.; O. A. H., Sunnydale, W. T.; M. G. M., 
Portland, Ore.; D. J. S., Jefferson City, Mo.; A. J. McD., Marinette, Wis.; 
J. A. M., Sioux Falls, Dakota; G. H. W., St. Louis, Mo.; A. J. K., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; E. M. T., N. Y. City; E. A. McM., South Boston, Mass.; G. S. C., 
N. Y. City; E. McG., Columbus, O.; R. B. M., Portland, Ore.; A. G., St. 
Louis, Mo.; S. P., Madison, Wis.; M. E. M., Springfield, O. 


Through one of our correspondents we have obtained information of a circle 
organized in Chicago which has proved very beneficial to its members. Our in- 
formant thus writes: 

““We meet weekly, under the guidance of a zealous priest, to consider 
the teachings of the church on matters of religion, history, science, and 
philosophy. We were advised to follow a consecutive course of reading, 
consulting standard works, and were asked to submit in writing, for explanation 
and discussion, any individual objections or troublesome questions. These con- 
ferences led to a close study of infallibility, the Inquisition, Genesis as related to 
science, Darwinism, Buddhism, etc., and resulted in unbounded admiration for 
the liberality of the church and increased confidence in her doctrines. Our circle 
numbered several Protestant ladies, who were greatly edified and interested. 
I wish all Catholics had such an opportunity for serious intellectual and spiritual 
development. A. M.” 


The information which we give in this issue of THE CATHOLIC WORLD will 
enable the writer of the following letter to answer his own questions: 

*€T do not think that THE CATHOLIC WORLD has done a better service to 
Catholics than it is now doing in calling attention to Reading Circles. The 
methods proposed by the Columbian Reading Union are practical and will suit 
our people, who for the most part are great readers; the plan will gratify the 
taste for reading that which is useful as well as interesting. 

‘** When I was sixteen years of age I followed a course of reading planned 
by a high-school professor, who, I believe, meant well, but I realize now was 
very injudicious; his plan included such authors as Gibbon, Hallam, Buckle, and 
Lecky, with the result that it nearly destroyed my faith, and in reality did so for a 
companion who pursued the same course. It need not be said that there were no 
Catholic works on the list. I have since been interested in the methods of the 
Chautauqua Reading Circles. I was about to adopt these methods for our boys 
and young men when THE CATHOLIC WORLD began to discuss the subject. 

‘* Last week, having occasion to address a society of young men, I called their 
attention to the Columbian Reading Union as a practical method of literary 
work, and was agreeably surprised at the enthusiasm at once aroused; they re- 
solved upon immediate action, and it is at their request that I write these lines. 
We know not how to begin. 

‘* T believe that a circular or pamphlet giving information about the organi- 
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zation of circles, embracing the points given below, would hasten the adoption of 
the reading course very generally : 

‘‘tst. How to get up a Circle; what officers required; what fees for 
membership. : 

*¢ 2d. Should all the members of a Reading Club read the same book, or 
should the members be divided into circles of 5, 10, or 15, each circle to read one 
or other of the books suggested in the same group? 

** 3d. How much ought to be read every fortnight, supposing the society 
meets fortnightly, as ours does? 

‘¢ 4th. Should the reading be done privately by each member and discussed 
in public meeting, or should one of the members read aloud to the Club from the 
book selected to be studied ? F. H. G.” 


From many sources we have been favored with information asked for by one 
of our correspondents on the subject of Hypnotism: 

**In Brownson’s Quarterly Review for July, 1875, will be found an article on 
‘Our Lady of Lourdes,’ in which the writer sets forth that ‘Satan, though a 
creature, has a superhuman power, and is able to work, not miracles, but pro- 
digies which imitate miracles, and which the unwary may mistake for them. But 
Satan, being a creature, has no creative, and, therefore, no supernatural power.’ 
This article may also be found in Brownson’s Works, vol. viii. p. 104. 

“See also Brownson’s Sfirit-rapper, published in 1854, and republished in 
Brownson’s Works, vol. ix. pp. 1-234. 

‘*Father Hecker delivered in 1871, or thereabouts, a very able and satis- 
factory lecture on spiritism. That ought to be published if it can be found in 
print or manuscript. 2a 


** Inquiry was made in THE CATHOLIC WORLD whether any reader knew of 
a Catholic work on Hypnotism. There is a book published by Letouzey et Ané, 
Paris, called Le Merveilleux etla Science, étude sur ’hypnotisme, par Elie Meric, 
docteur en théologie, professeur a la Sorbonne. The author’s name is sufficient 
guarantee for the scientific treatment of the subject. To me the work seems to 
have the additional merit of showing the wisdom of the Holy See’s decisions on 
Hypnotism and kindred systems, which is seen by the care shown in distin- 
guishing what is clearly false in these systems from what may be true, and in 
the refusal, even before scientific proof of what is true in them had been made, 
to condemn absolutely these systems, although repeatedly urged to do so. 

“* Boston, Mass. T. J. WHELAN.” 


‘*The subject of Hypnotism is-treated in the Lyceum, a Catholic periodical 
published monthly in Dublin. In February, 1889, the first article appeared and 
was followed by others during three successive months. What I have read in the 
numbers of the Lyceum indicates that every subject is seriously considered and 
treated with ability, though, as in the case of Mr. Mivart’s stand-point, with an 
ultra-critical acerbity. oe 


Through the kindness of the business manager of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
we have obtained copies of the Lyceum, with the articles on Hypnotism. It is 
considered in its relations to psychology. By processes purely artificial it has 
been found that persons may be subjected to an influence by which conscious- 
ness becomes disordered or suspended, and strange phenomena are manifested as 
well of the organic as of the mental order. For different reasons Hypnotism has 
been examined by students of medicine, by lawyers and theologians. In some 
respects it is very much like Mesmerism. 

The Messrs. Benziger Brothers are agents for the Lyceum, to whom Ameri- 
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can and Canadian subscribers are requested to send their orders. The articles 
on Hypnotism are from the pen of the Rev. Father Finlay, S.J., editor of the 
Lyceum. ; 

We publish this month only two of the many letters received from priests, 
whose words of commendation we esteem very highly. Their active co-operation 
will give valuable assistance to the Reading Circles in their parishes: 

‘* Please enter my name on the list of membership as the representative of 
the Young Ladies’ Sodality and find enclosed $1 yearly dues. 

‘*T have been watching the development of the Union with great interest and 
doubt not that it will accomplish much good among Catholics. It is certainly 
deplorable to see the Catholic youth of our land forced, as it were, to derive their 
intellectual life from the dangerous books of the public library. I wish all suc- 
cess to this praiseworthy undertaking. ae 


‘*T am in charge of a large parish in the country, and I know there exists ac- 
tual spiritual thirst for Catholic reading. I hope the Union can slake this thirst, 
and I will use every effort necessary to establish a flourishing branch in my 
parish. | ee 

In answer to the numerous inquiries made by correspondents we are glad to 
state that Brother Azarias’ essay on ‘‘ Books and Reading” has been published 
in pamphlet form and is sold for the benefit of the Cathedral Library. Copies 
may be had by addressing the Rev. Joseph H. McMahon, Librarian, 460 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. The price per copy is twenty-five cents, payable in pos- 
tage-stamps. M. C. M. 





THE SLAVE-TRADE, 


A very interesting lecture, delivered by M. Jules Simon, on the roth of 
February last, before a numerous and distinguished audience, in the great 
amphitheatre of the Sorbonne in Paris, has been fully reported in the Bulletin de 
la Société Antiesclavagiste, an anti-slavery paper published monthly in that city. 
The lecturer describes with careful accuracy and from reliable sources the hor- 
rors and abominable cruelties of slavery and the Arab slave-trade as at present 
carried on in Africa. He has derived his facts from Elisée Reclus’ work on that 
continent, from reported interviews with British and French officials there, and 
lastly from statements of French missionaries, narrators of what they have them- 
selves either seen or been told by credible native witnesses. 

Slavery has existed from time immemorial in Africa, and it is estimated that 
practically at least one-half of its population hews wood and draws water for the 
other half in a state of slavery. Hereditary slaves are usually treated by their 
owners ‘fas well as one barbarian knows how to treat another.” The great 
generators of servitude there are famine and war. Ina part of the country suf- 
fering from a dearth of food a family can get it from more fortunate neighbors 
only in exchange for their own freedom or that of some of their members. Cap- 
tives made by war often meet with a much worse fate, being reserved either for 
cannibal feasts or for human sacrifices to royal majesty. The purposes for which 
slaves are wanted in Africa are mainly three: If men, to cultivate the soil or 
carry burdens; if women, to supply harems. For instance, Zanzibar is one of 
the spots where field-hands find their best use. The clove-plant grows well 
there, and is successfully cultivated throughout the island. Its culture at first 
does not require much labor, but when the season for gathering the crop comes 
one man has as much as he can do in attending to twenty plants. Consequently 
on some clove plantations there are as many as five hundred slaves. 
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The entire transportation of ivory from the interior—one of Africa’s most 
valuable products—and of goods in return, is done on the backs of slaves, who 
are often overloaded, and then urged along cruelly by the lash. The creed of 
Islam, with its accompaniments, polygamy and harems, has greatly increased in 
Africa the demand for female slaves, and it may be fairly assumed that a yet 
further increase of slavery will follow, as a consequence, on the growth and 
spread there, already very large, of that belief. 

Traffic in African slaves is carried on either openly, or surreptitiously if 
forbidden by treaties made with European powers. In the former case it has the 
sanction of the authority and supervision of the king of the locality, who derives a 
large part, if not all, of his revenues from it, and even pays his officials their 
annual salaries with slaves. In the latter case, the Mussulman princes, who have 
bound themselves unwillingly by treaty to prevent a trade which, sad to say, 
their consciences seem not to tell them is iniquitous, and who conceive themselves 
to be the great losers by deprivation of it, have to manage things underhand. 
Parties pay the prince one or two piastres for every slave introduced, and he 
wilfully closes his eyes to violations of the law. Officials have to be bribed in 
like manner, and, in the instances of Tripoli and Morocco, it is the only pay 
governors of provinces get. It was reliably ascertained some years ago that the in- 
come from this source of several of these dignitaries amounted to forty or fifty 
thousand francs yearly. A piastre is the equivalent of four francs, say eighty cents. 
According to a letter received by the learned lecturer only two months previous, 
from Father Jamet, of the society of Les Missionaires d’ Alger, and dated from Zan- 
zibar, quotations for slaves were as follows: In places where there was not an 
active demand, fifteen £’/ogrammes (thirty-three pounds) of salt would easily buy 
two slaves. In cities, where usually the market is better, a negro lad eight to 
fourteen years old would bring twenty piastres, an adult of between twenty and 
thirty years, forty piastres, and a girl a higher price, according to her attractions. 
Eunuchs always fetch fancy prices. The learned lecturer then quoted from a 
bulletin of the Société Esclavagiste de France the personal testimony of a British 
consul at Messfoua. He had noticed that a large number of negro children 
whom he happened to meet appeared very ill and suffering. He inquired in 
vain of the Moors who came to visit him in his tent whether the cause of their ail- 
ment lay with the drinking water or the climate. Later on he was confidentially 
informed that these poor boys belonged to a vast establishment for the supply of 
eunuchs for the harem of his sheriffian majesty, and that out of thirty children 
operated on at least twenty-eight were sure to die in a slow agony from the 
effects. The consul’s informant added that it would cost him his life if the caid 
should happen to find out that he had revealed this horrid fact. 

Slave dealers get their prohibited commodity, some by regular purchase 
from owners who have it to sell; others, and these are the more numerous, by 
organizing bands of two or three hundred men, well armed and mounted on 
selected camels, who either stir up wars between tribes, and come in afterwards 
to purchase the captives, or by making during the night raids on villages 
around which they have lain in ambuscade during the day, and setting them on 
fire. The result is generally that from 1,000 to 1,500 of the villagers are mas- 
sacred, and the small remnant of survivors are made slaves and prepared for a 
long tramp of from 1,200 to 1,500 miles. Each male captive has a sort of bridle 
and bit put in his mouth; aniron fork, the handle of which rests on the shoulder 
of the man behind him, is made fast around his neck; his hands are bound behind 
his back, his feet are bare, and not infrequently his legs are hobbled in order to 
render flight impossible. The women are fettered and laden with heavy bur- 
dens, and their children, if they have any, trot along crying by their side, and when 
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they get tired must be carried by their mothers. It is a not unfrequent occur- 
rence for a suffering, overladen woman to be unequal to the task of carrying both 
burdens, .whereupon one of the conductors of the caravan descends from his 
camel, draws a pistol from his girdle, and settles the matter by blowing the 
child’s brains out while in its mother’s arms. The only food the captives get is 
sorgo and corn. At night they are carefully inspected, and such as are plainly 
too sick and weak to get to their journey’s end are knocked on the head and left, 
_as‘are those who may have died on the march, to become food for the hyenas 
and jackals, which always follow looking for this prey, as also do the marabouts 
and vultures, soaring overhead, intent on getting their share. 

The march of these caravans can easily be traced by the skeletons of slaves 
who have perished on the way, and who almost always have around their necks 
the iron fastening by which they were secured. It is also an ascertained fact that 
these overfeasted beasts of prey have more food of this kind than they care or are 
able to devour. 

The waste of life is therefore frightfully great. Reliable calculations show 
that on an average out of four captives setting out on the journey one only 
reaches its end. One instance is cited in which 1,500 men were massacred to 
secure fifty-two women; of these hardly fifteen reached their place of destination. 
In another case five caravans, organized to raid in succession in the same extent of 
country, accomplished the following ruin to secure an aggregate booty of 2,500 
slaves. A land twice as large as Belgium, containing one million inhabitants 
and one hundred and eighteen towns, was so thoroughly ravaged and made deso- 
late that neither inhabitants nor habitations remain. A British consul-general 
once expressed to a Mussulman sovereign his indignation that such atrocities 
were permitted. The potentate admitted that the poor sufferers had a hard road 
to travel before finding masters, but that afterwards their life was not hard, and 
‘* they were,” he said, ‘‘ as well treated as European servants.” 

After the captives have reached their destined market, if it be in a country 
not bound by treaty for the suppression of the slave-trade, their sale takes place 
at a fair, just as if they were cattle, along with other goods, and becomes the 
occasion of great rejoicing. Ifthe market lies in a country whose government is 
bound by treaty, then the sale has to be managed on the sly. Some slaves are 
sold for transportation either to Zanzibar or to Turkey in Europe; in the former 
event they are crowded into large sail-boats; in the latter they are shipped by the 
fine steamers of the Mahsoussé line, and they pass the supervision of the Ottoman 
authorities by the payment of a few piastres, and by the owners exhibiting docu- 
ments which attest that the negroes he has put on board are freed slaves, which 
of course the poor fellows, who cannot read what is shown them, cannot contra- 
dict. Slaves shipped to Zanzibar or the Island of Pemba, where there is also a 
great demand for them, have to endure on the passage fresh sufferings very 
different from those undergone before on land. They are stowed away, chained, 
in doutres, large boats carrying one hundred or less, and are so crowded that 
they have to squat with their heads resting on their knees, and can neither move 
nor rise. Ona platform aft the skipper and sailors sail the craft, and throw, 
when feeding-time comes, balls of sorgo and maize and beans mixed among the 
human cargo, each individual of which must get his share if he can. Some are 
so sea-sick that they cannot eat. Sometimes a destructive epidemic breaks out 
among them and carries many off. If the doutre is chased by a cruiser, the corpus 
delicti with fetters on is thrown overboard, to be devoured by watchful sharks 
always following in the wake of the vessel. As under the most favorable circum- 
stances some slaves are sure to die at sea, and the dying are to be got rid of 
as well as the dead, the work of heaving overboard has to be done almost 
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daily. Survivors have told a missionary that they have ever ringing in their 
ears the two-fold noise of a corpse falling into the sea and that of the sharks 
rushing to devour it. : 

The peroration of the discourse consists of eloquent and timely expressions 
of Christian charity and duty, and of grounds for hope; ofa tribute of praise to 
the missionaries who leave all to go to those suffering lands, and of complimen- 
tary mention of the initiative and impulse given to the anti-slavery movement by 
Cardinal Lavigerie. 





CONGREGATIONAL SINGING IN DUBLIN. 


During last August, after celebrating, Mass one Sunday morning in the 
Jesuit church in Dublin, I asked the sacristan at what hour Vespers would be 
sung. ‘* We have no Vespers,” he replied, ‘‘but we have a devotional service 
with a sermon in the evening at 8 o’clock.” I confess that I was greatly sur- 
prised to hear this, as I had been informed by a Jesuit father with whom I had 
been travelling that St. Francis Xavier’s, Dublin, was one of the best working 
parishes of the society. 

But in the evening, when I attended this service, I found it to be of a most inter- 
esting and practical character. About one-third of the best seats in the church were 
occupied exclusively by men who were members of some confraternity. All of 
the remaining seats were filled promiscuously with men, women, and children. 
First the Rosary was recited with great devotion, all of the congregation respond- 
ing to the prayers in loud, clear tones. Then a regular sermon of half or three- 
quarters of an hour was preached, plain, practical, and to the point. As the 
preacher descended from the pulpit that vast congregation united in singing a 
hymn which impressed me more than any singing which I had ever heard in 
church, except that of the congregation of the Cologne Cathedral and that at 
the Holy House of Loreto. After the hymn the Zantum Ergo was sung with 
even greater effect, the preponderance of the men’s voices being particularly 
noticeable; and the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament followed. 

It seems to me that a better service than this for afternoon or evening could 
not be found. H. H. WYMAN. 





BLESSED IS THE PEACEMAKER. 


The city of London claims to be Christian, but the religion of Christ exerts, 
unhappily, only a feeble influence on the city’s social life. A state church, half 
jealous and half friendly towards its numerous rival sects, speaks, if it has a 
public voice apart from the state at all, in tones so varying and hesitating that it 
gives forth an uncertain sound ; and itis so identified with the rich and the noble 
that to the common people it is an intruder; and the smaller sects are weaker 
still. When, therefore, this vast metropolis was disturbed and its prosperity en- 
dangered by the strike of the dock laborers, the official church and the wrang- 
ling and petty sects of Protestantism were almost powerless to intervene, although 
five-sixths of the strikers were born of Protestant parents. At any moment the 
conflict between labor and capital might have become a bloody social war. Jus- 
tice and charity had been both violated, or such a crisis could not have arisen. 

Now, on such occasions the public looks for some man with a great moral 
power back of him to intervene. The Protestant clergy could not produce sucha 
man, for he must represent a positive moral force, kindred at once to the rich and 
to the poor, and the Protestant ministry is too much divided or too much in sub- 
jection to the capitalist class to answer the requirements of the situation; even 
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upon questions of plain, every-day morality they find it difficult to disencumber 
their attitude of the vagueness of a religion which is essentially negative. The 
labor unions and the dock companies looked for something more than a state 
bishop or a dissenting minister to stand between them. These, moreover, too 
often feel as little interest in such matters as they are conscious of lack of power, 
of that which shall enable them to speak as men having power. Who, then, 
shall represent the higher law ? 

Cardinal Manning. He isa man full of courage. He is an Englishman, and 
a thoroughgoing one, full of love of country. He is a dignitary of an institution 
supremely incependent of all classes, and yet identified essentially with the well- 
being of all. He is a judge in the highest human tribunal. His creden- 
tials as a moral teacher are not doubtful. His life is an argument for his faith, 
which works by charity. His endeavors to make the peace are successful be- 
cause adequate causes skilfully applied produce commensurate results. The 
manliness of his character, his sympathy with the poor, his participation in all 
the great movements of his time and country for the relief of distress, his emi- 
nently spiritual life, the unworldliness of his motives, his great age—all this and 
more of the like characteristics made him welcome to the toilers of the docks, 
even to the socialists, who have obtained leadership among them. On the other 
hand, his standing in the intellectual world, his princely office in the great church 
of mankind, above all, the absolute certainty that the power behind him was the 
solid foundation of stability in the social order, made it impossible for the reluc- 
tant owners of the docks to deny him. 

His words touched the dead sympathies of the capitalist and awaked a sign 
of life. To the workingmen his words sounded with the tones of unfeigned 
brotherly love. The insignia of his splendid office was no hindrance to his access 
to the poor man’s heart and aroused not their suspicions; and yet that office was 
a most valuable auxiliary in his gaining the confidence of the rich. 

The reason of Cardinal Manning’s success is plain. He _ preaches 
and exemplifies the living Gospel of Jesus Christ. He has a real office in that 
dispensation, and he is worthy of it. That gives him a power more than human ; 
he lifts up the poor man, he makes the rich man charitable, and his word is like 
His who brings peace on earth to men of good will. 

All human organizations are at best weak instruments; they cannot rise 
above their origin. Whocan move the rich to pity? Not those who depend 
upon their favor for very existence. Who can sincerely plead the cause of the 
needy toilers? Not those who do not know them. Philanthropy needs to be 
baptized by the charity of Christ and to receive the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
before it can do its work. Then the evangelical virtue of poverty makes common 
cause with the poverty of necessity, the divine gift of chastity rebukes and destroys 
impurity wherever its influence is felt, and the divine counsel of obedience be- 
comes a powerful promoter of law and order, and a lovely ornament of rational 
liberty. 

Cardinal Manning’s philanthropy is Christian and Catholic. He labors fo1 
men’s welfare both here and hereafter. He walks in the pathway, and directs 
others to walk in the pathway, which Jesus Christ has’marked out. He is a well- 
chosen leader among men, because he seeks not his own glory, but the glory of 
God. He is one whom none but the malignant fear, and whom all guileless men 

love. The lord-mayor, the directors of the dock companies, and John Burns, 
representing British law, British capital, and British labor, all recognize in him a 
true friend and wise counsellor. ‘‘ Blessed,”’ says our Lord, ‘‘are the peace. 
makers, for they shall be called the children of God.” 
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AMERICAN RELIGIOUS LEADERS. Jonathan Edwards. By Alexander V. G. 
Allen, D.D., Professor in the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, 
Mass. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the Riverside 
Press, Cambridge. 1889. 


The series of biographies of ‘‘ American Religious Leaders” is one of sev- 
eral series, ‘‘ American Commonwealths,” ‘‘ American Men of Letters,” and 
‘¢ American Statesmen,” which are in the course of publication by the firm of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The lives of ‘‘ Religious Leaders” announced, be- 
sides the one under present notice, are those of Dr. Wayland, Dr. Hodge, Dr 
Wilbur Fisk, Archbishop Hughes, Theodore Parker, and Dr. Muhlenberg, to 
be followed by others. 

So far as the style of publication is concerned, the present volume, like all the 
others of the various series which have appeared, is worthy of the publishers 
and printers, which is the highest praise, for this sort of excellence, we can give it. 
The editing, in respect to the index and other appendices of the biography, is in 
the accurate, scholarly manner of Cambridge. 

Dr. Allen writes in a pleasing style, with an evident effort at an impartial 
critical estimate of the character and work of the great man who is the subject of 
his memoir. It is very noteworthy that the biographer of Edwards should be 
sought for in Cambridge, and in an Episcopalian seminary. The other biogra- 
phers have a close affinity with their subjects. It would appear that in the circle 
of eminent authors who might be supposed competent to write a biography of 
Edwards, and who are in the same ecclesiastical connection, no one could be 
found who would be willing to place himself in the attitude of an advocate of his 
theology, or in open opposition to the same. Dr. Allen, as an outsider, compro- 
mises no one by his criticism. He is in sufficient sympathy with his hero as a 
religious leader whose character and career are interesting to appreciate his 
great mental and moral qualities, and his marked influence in and beyond New 
England in his own and succeeding generations. He is in decided opposition, 
however, to his specific theological opinions, and therefore a critic, not an advo 
cate or apologist, though free from the odium theologicum which would interfere 
with an impartial judgment of the personal worth of the subject whose opinions 
are the object of criticism. 

Jonathan Edwards was a man of superior intellectual gifts, of pure and severe 
morals, with a considerable tincture of imagination and amiable dispositions, 
He had the native capacities of a great philosopher and theologian, and it was not 
his fault, but his misfortune, that he failed to become either the one or the other 
His mind and conscience were held in bondage by the tradition of his sect, and 
although he labored hard to find a harmony between its gloomy tenets and the 
dictates of reason, his efforts only proved the impossibility of the task. He was 
earnest, and strove to be consistent in acting up to his religious convictions. 

‘* John Ward, Preacher,” is a well-drawn picture of a man of like character, 
a good and loving man, in whom there is a struggle to reconcile opposing elements, 
The struggle killed John Ward, and the heroic effort of Jonathan Edwards to 
make his religious ideas dominant in New England ended in a collapse which 
finished his career as a preacher and pastor, and gave a blow to his peculiar 
theology from which it has never recovered. It is now, toa great extent, obso- 
lete. Probably the majority of those who belong to the ecclesiastical connection 
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of Edwards, and who read Dr. Allen’s biography, will agree substantiaily with 

him in his estimate of the character and work of Jonathan Edwards as a reli- 

gious leader. 

THE PARNELL MOVEMENT, WITH A SKETCH OF IRISH PARTIES FROM 1843. 
With an addition containing an account of the great Trial instituted by the 
London 7imes, and giving a complete history of the Home Rule struggle 
from its inception to the suicide of Piggott. By T. P. O’Connor, M.P. 
Authorized version. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

The writer of this book is a prominent member of that most energetic of all 
contemporary political parties, the Irish Nationalists. He was born about the 
date at which his retrospect begins, the ‘‘ Fall of O’Connell,” and his youth and 
early manhood were passed amid the sadness of the ever-decaying fortunes of his 
country. He saw his countrymen and countrywomen dying by the roadside in the 
famine while the shipping bore away the abundant surplus grain of their 
farms. He saw the great processions of emigrants whose tearful eyes and pallid 
cheeks and drooping hearts told that they were exiles as well. He has felt all 
his life the dire oppression of tyranny, alien and bigoted and greedy, brutal and 
relentless. But his book is defiant in tone, and even jubilant with the joy of ap- 
proaching victory. 

Something like two-thirds of the volume give the story of the inception, de- 
velopment, and present condition of the Irish political movement named after its 
chief promoter. The other third, which is the first part, is devoted to that mis- 
erable era of starvation, flight, spasmodic politics, and rebellion between the 
break-down of O’Connell and the collapse of Fenianism. We have seldom read 
a better summary of events and estimate of results than Mr. O’Connor gives us 
in these first chapters. His thesis is always for Home Rule, understood in both 
the principles and methods of the present Irish Parliamentary party; and cer- 
tainly all that happened between 1846 and 1870 seems to furnish arguments 
enough for the boldness of purpose and the thoroughness of performance of the 
present leaders. One might say that the first third of the book is a diagnosis of 
the Irish nation’s disease and the rest of it the minute description of the remedies 
applied by the National party, their application, and the results achieved. 

The success of the present movement is twofold, an Irish success and an 
English one; at any rate, it is so in its general features. The latter is the winning 
of the Liberal party to the Irish cause. There were promises from both parties 
before, but there was little else but disappointment and chagrin to show for them, 
unless we add the periodical absorption and dissipation of the Irish parliamentary 
representation in the two hostile English parties. At the present time there is 
the stated adhesion, explicit and effectual—no doubt final—of the entire machin- 
ery of the English Liberal party, and its electorate almost wholly gained, the 
liberal dissidents being toryized to an extent that is likely to sever them for ever 
from their former party affiliation; and all this without interfering with the 
autonomy of the Irish party in Parliament. Along with this has come about a 
general enlightenment of the English people upon the Irish question. It is easy 
enough for that people to tell what is right and wrong in politics whose lines do 
not interlace with their own. But when in following the threads of investiga- 
tion they find them crossing the lines of their own imperial destiny, there are none 
so blind as the enlightened English, none so mean as the famous lovers of fair 
play. It is a little strange that the Irishmen who have softened the British heart 
and anointed British eyes with the oil of righteousness in reference to Irish ques- 
tions are the most independent and defiant Irish politicians who have ever 
stopped short of violence—a great fact, assuring an early and fair settlement, and 
due to nothing so much as the movement so well described by the author of this 
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book. Accompanying this result, and in a great degree its cause, is the organiza- 
tion of the Irish voters in Great Britain. It is commonly enough said that Mr. 
O’Connor himself has had much, perhaps most, to do with this feature of the Irish 
agitation. : 

The author’s description of the results achieved in Ireland is graphic, sym- 
pathetic, and much in detail. He shows how the civil and religious elements 
have become one, thus stamping the patriotic demands with the broad seal of 
religious approval in the almost unanimous, not simply adhesion, but hearty par- 
ticipation of the Catholic clergy ; and on the other hand adorning the altar -with 
the trophies of Catholic patriotism. How deep a satisfaction fills the American 
priest’s heart to know that the priesthood of Ireland, now leading, now following, 
have been almost unbroken in their hearty, active, public, private co-operation in 
the present agitation for the civil liberty of their race ! 

The unity of the race is another glorious victory of the Parnell movement, in 
itself enough to secure the final triumph of the cause. The curse of that people 
has been the clan with its narrowness and its brutish tyranny. Now the clanship 
is transferred to the whole race, rendering unity of purpose and effort only the 
more passionate as it unites the ardor of blood kinship to the intelligent and 
appreciative love of a good cause. It was Irish unity which broke down the last 
barrier in Gladstone’s mind; that the whole of Celtic Ireland, and even part of 
Scotch Ireland, sent a delegation to Westminster in which there was not a single 
friend of the present parliamentary union. 

This unification of the Irish race embraces the members of the race in every 
part of the world. The Irishman in the United States or Canada or Australia 
who is not a Parnellite is considered to have broken the Celtic bond, and he is 
hard to discover, anyway. Yet more: the British dependencies which enjoy 
political autonomy, without, we believe, a single exception, have officially ex- 
pressed their approval of the Irish demand for Home Rule. Thisis of far greater 
weight to the English electorate than the almost unanimous adhesion of the people 
of the United States, in all that the term means, private views, the press, the pul- 
pit, the legislatures, and the executives of the States and of the national government. 

The interest one finds in this book, if extremely engrossing, is not altogether 
pleasant. There are too many sad scenes to make the drama less than tragical. 
The spectacle of a small, poor, unarmed nation ridden down by the richest and 
most powerful state in Christendom, brutally, continuously, without even the 
hypocritical pretence of granting civil rights, is hard to look upon. Later events 
have deepened the black darkness going before the dawn. It has remained for 
Mr. Balfour to exhibit a new sort of British tyranny. The English race is stal- 
wart, and heretofore it has been represented in the dragonnades and priest-hunt- 
ings and peasant-starvings by the genuine English brute. But ‘‘the most 
dangerous and the most cruel of men,” says Mr. O’Connor, speaking of Balfour, 
**are not the robust and the bold and the brutal tyrants. It is the men of 
effeminate minds and temper. Their vanity leads them to do things that look 
strong, and their effeminacy induces a certain tendency to political hysteria that 
has very cruel and very callous elements. . . . Mr. Balfour’s acts fully justify 
this conception of his character.” 

The author’s account of the coercion policy as at present enforced in Ireland, 
and which the Tory government declares to be its policy for the next twenty 
years, is very circumstantial. His main line of criticism, based on notorious 
fact, is that taken by Mr. Gladstone and the English Liberals. If there be any 
fraction of truth in it, there is no such happy lot as mere obscurity or political 
ostracism in wait for Balfour, as was the case with Forster. Balfour’s name will 
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be held in execration and his memory be an heir-loom of horror and loathing to 
all future generations of the Celtic race, and of all other races among whom love 
of freedom and hatred of cynical and smiling cruelty shall be cherished. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE ECONOMIC PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIETY, GOVERNMENT, 

AND INDUSTRY. By Van Buren Denslow, LL.D. New York: Cassell 

& Co. 

The domain of political economy is too wide, and its regions yet unmapped 
too extensive, to permit one yet to say that he can follow obediently any particu- 
lar guide, even the most distinguished; and we presume that the author of this 
book would hardly claim such allegiance for his views. It must be owned that 
he brings to his work very wide and, we doubt not, very mature studies, and he has 
treated his dry topics with a certain rhetorical elegance which makes his work 
pleasant reading to any person of intelligence. The volume is readable, some 
parts of it really of much interest to even the average observer of the social and 
industrial problems involved in the science—if such it really be—of political 
economy. We venture to say that Mr. Denslow’s work would serve for an excel- 
lent book of reference. The arrangement of chapters is wisely made, each of 
them being fully summarized in the table of contents, and a notably large index 
of seventy-six double-column pages facilitating its use. In addition to this the 
paragraphs are numbered throughout, affording greater convenience for refer- 
ence in case of the revision of future editions changing the present paging. 

One pleasant feature is the frequent occurrence of historical excursions with 
the object of more fully illustrating the author’s arguments. These are partic- 
ularly well written and in a style of condensed English leading us to infer jour- 
nalistic antecedents in the author. This book differs in many other ways from 
an ordinary work on political economy, being an honest and fairly successful at- 
tempt to philosophize on the secular relations of men to each other and to the 
temporal gifts of God. We do not, as we began by intimating, quite agree with 
the author in some of his conclusions, especially those referring to legal corpora- 
tions, their uses and abuses. He is frankly opposed to the government absorp- 
tion of railroads, whereas we think the question is, to say the truest word about 
it, in a state far from settlement one way or the other, the experience of Europe 
teaching the economy of the governmental system, yet not conclusively settling 
the question for our peculiar commercial and political environments. The 
author’s theory of the division of profits between labor and capital is not original, 
nor does he claim it to be so. It is, however, farin advance of the thoroughly 
immoral principle that labor is a commodity with no more rights against low 
wages than the soil or the metal has rights against the men who work them. 
But Mr. Denslow’s figures tending to show that as a matter of fact labor and capi- 
tal actually do divide the profits of their joint production are suspicious and, we 
fear, illusory. 

What the author has to say on these subjects and the other equally interest- 
ing ones embraced in his wide scheme of economic and social philosophy is 
extremely valuable, not simply from the weight of his own conclusions, but be- 
cause he groups together and compares statistics and authorities so numerous 
and well chosen as to give him the undeniable merit of patient, intelligent, and 
extensive research. With reference to the tariff controversy, he is a moderate 
protectionist as to policy, and a thoroughgoing one as to theory. He is also a 
moderate advocate of the uses of paper money. Taken altogether, the book is 
one which may serve for a text-book for college classes and even, as we have said, 
for a book of reference. There is a pleasing absence of dogmatism, and a kindly 
and tolerant tone towards his opponents’ views throughout. 
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THE DARK AGES. _ Essays Illustrating the State of Religion and Literature 
in the Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Centuries. By S. R.- Maitland, 
D.D., F.R.S., F.S.A. New Edition. With an Introduction by Frederick 
Stokes, M.A. London: John Hodges. (For sale by Benziger Bros., New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago.) 


A history of the Middle Ages written purely in the interests of truth is what 
a vast number of our fair-minded countrymen are anxious to find. The writings 
of the older Protestant historians are filled with such coarse and filthy abuse of 
the eras which mark some of the greatest triumphs of the Christian name, wit- 
nessed the holiest lives, and wrought the most wonderful moral and social reforms 
in the world that they are self-condemned. 

As writers of this class whose writings are useless and dead I may instance 
the following: Mosheim; Robertson, the author of History of Charles the Fifth ; 
Warton, the writer of History of English Poetry ; Jortin, and Blanco White. 
The author of 7ke Dark Ages was a Protestant clergyman, distinguished for 
his love of historical research and acquaintance with medizval books and manu- 
scripts, who in the essays before us has exposed the glaring misrepresentations and 
absurdities of the above-mentioned writers. No one who reads these essays of 
Dr. Maitland can fail to see that he has had the cause of truth most at heart. 
‘* Whenever,” he says, ‘‘I give a reference (unless the contrary is stated) I copy 
immediately from the book to which I refer.”” They have been extensively 
read, as they were first published in the British Magazine between March, 1835, 
and February, 1838, and since then three editions have been exhausted. 

It is needless to remark that the old lines of misrepresentation of this period 
have now been abandoned. Later Protestant historians for the most part consider 
Catholic Christianity as most suitable for the Middle Ages, and as designed by the 
providence of God for them, and some consider it to-day as the best form of 
Christianity for vast multitudes of men and for particular races, and are not in 
sympathy with those who make war upon it. 

When this work first appeared in book-form, in 1844, the Oxford movement 
was in its full vigor. Accessions to the party of Newman and Ward had become 
so numerous that the instinct of alarm among the Evangelicals and Church-Lib- 
erals was aroused -to the highest degree. Everything that had ever been said or 
could be said against the Catholic Church was caught up by them and reiterated 
with fresh venom. At length the indignation of Dr. Maitland, the fair-minded 
and scholarly librarian of Lambeth Palace, was aroused and he was prompted to 
write a refutation of some of the vile historical calumnies of unscrupulous bigots. 

This exposition of the falsity of the assertions of some of the most popular 
Protestant writers by one who was himself a Protestant is an edifying spectacle. 
Truth is mighty, and, much asits enemies then hated to see it prevail, they found 
themselves disclosed as favoring falsehood and deception of every sort, and their 
designs frustrated, by one in their own camp. Now, again, the enemies of the 
truth are as bold as fifty years ago. They simply ignore refutation, trusting to 
the ignorance of their followers. Of this class we have notable examples in Dr. 
Mendenhall, of the Methodist Review ; Dr. Armitage, the historian of the Bap- 
tists, not to mention such offensive and ridiculous creatures as Joseph Cook and 
Justin D. Fulton. Dr. Maitland’s book, therefore, has still a mission to fulfil. 
It is truly a standard work, and worthy of further editions. The introduction by 
Mr. Frederick Stokes is remarkably well written. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. In two parts. By Rev. John 
McDevitt, D.D. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 


There never was atime when general information about the Sacred Scriptures 
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—their origin, their authorship, their authenticity, and their inspiration—was more 
needful than it is to-day, and this need is common to all believers in God’s reve- 
lation. Difficulties, scientific, historical, philological, and even moral, are floating 
in the air. The press and the pulpit are alike playing fast-and-loose with the 
inspired Word ; and outside the church, at least, the masses are losing their hold 
on the essential character of divine revelation. Destructive criticism has become 
the fashion of the day, and every writer that panders to it is eagerly read. The 
objections that are raised and the theories that are advanced against the Sacred 
Scriptures are known to school-girls, but the most intelligent men and women of 
the time are utterly ignorant of the cold facts and solid arguments on which 
Biblical science rests. The gross ignorance with which the flippant rationalism 
of the age approaches the Sacred Writings exhibits the most disgusting phase in 
the whole history of human folly and impotency. Men who have never spent 
one hour in the study of Biblical science proclaim their views on the subject with 
all the lofty disdain of a Voltaire ; newspaper writers, who never graduated even 
from a Sunday-school class, give forth their dicta on the Sacred Scriptures with 
as much affectation of original research as St. Jerome. And the deluded throng 
accept their pseudo-science and repeat their views ad nauseam. The principles 
of Protestantism are largely, if not altogether, responsible for this attitude of the 
age towards the Bible. Thrown broadcast to the masses without note or com- 
ment, and left to the private judgment of each individual reader, the natural 
result has followed : confusion, doubt, denial. 

In this condition of things every work that gives the general outlines of 
Biblical science and marshals in clear array the chief facts and arguments on 
which this science is based should receive a hearty welcome, and Dr. McDevitt’s 
book does all this and more. It is not as profound a workas Dr. Dixon’s, and will 
not supplant it, but it is more modern and, for the average reader, more useful. 

The difficulties raised by modern science are boldly stated, for the most 
part in the very words of their authors, and they are honestly and skilfully met. 
We are glad to see that he adopts Cardinal Newman’s views on the question of 
inspiration, and is in other important points in harmony with the best science of 
the times, though, of course, his general treatment follows the traditional lines. 
The work, though primarily intended for ecclesiastical students, is quite within the 
range of any intelligent layman’s reading, and we trust it will have a wide circula- 
tion among English-speaking Catholics all over the world. The press-work and 
binding are excellent. 


THE LITTLE OFFICE OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION EXPLAINED IN 
SHORT CONFERENCES, WITH APPROPRIATE PRAYERS SUITABLE FOR 
SODALITIES OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. By Very Rev. Joseph Rainer, 
Rector of the Provincial Seminary of St. Francis, near Milwaukee, Wis. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

The purpose of this little book is to explain the Scriptural allusions met with 
in the Little Office of the Immaculate Conception, both in a general sense and 
particularly as they concern prophetical types of Our Lady found in the older 
dispensation. The deep and sacred meaning of these foreshadowings of the 
Messias and of his mother are brought out and explained with a view to making 
the recitation of the office more intelligent, and therefore more fruitful. The 
conferences were first delivered in the chapel of Salesianum, the well-known 
seminary of the Province of Milwaukee; they therefore have the merit of a 
practical test of their utility. Indeed, it was by the urgent solicitation of the 
ecclesiastical students that the author was induced to printthem. A virtue pecu- 

liarly adapted to fill the aspirations of candidates for holy orders is devotion to the 
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Mother of Jesus, and hence a custom of reciting her office is a fit accompaniment 
of the study of divinity. But these conferences can be used by all clients of 
Mary with much profit, whether they recite her office or not, there being no such 
artificial arrangement or choice of matter as at first glance the title would 
indicate. 

Although there is no parade of learning in this little work, the subjects are 
treated with much intelligence and in a way to show perfect competence for the 
task. It gives us great pleasure to bear testimony to the elegant and idiomatic 
English employed, the more so as we believe the writer is a born German. 


HAND-BOOK OF HUMILITY; OR, THE LOVE OF SELF-CONTEMPT. From the 
Italian of Father Joseph Ignatius Franchi, Superior of the Oratory, Florence. 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society Company; London: Burns 
& Oates. 

Of all the virtues which the Christian is by his vocation bound to practise 
there is perhaps none so little understood as humility, and therefore so little 
practised. The average man labors under the delusion that humility is a love of 
one’s own degradation, whereas it is in reality a short cut to one’s true and ra- 
tional elevation. The word self-contempt, as used by spiritual writers, would be 
equivalent in meaning to self-deceit if it meant anything else but a wise distrust 
of our sinful inclinations and a thoroughgoing hatred of our sins. The more a 
man despises himself as a sinner, the more he loves himself, or wishes that he had 
good reason to love himself, asa saint. It isa weakness to despise one’s better 
self; only it is dangerous to calculate on one’s own goodness and to inspect it too 
narrowly. It was no sin in King David to be proud of the numbers and strength 
of Israel, but it was pride in him to order Joab to take the census, and he was 
punished accordingly. 

Hence the usefulness of this little treatise. It was written by a saintly Orato- 
rian, about the end of the last century, who was conspicuous for the virtue herein 
inculcated. It not only carefully lays down the doctrines belonging to the subject, 
and thus solidly establishes it in the reasoning faculties, but it elaborately illus- 
trates it from every-day life, interspersing here and there prayers and invocations 
appropriate to the points touched upon. 

VOICES OF THE SPIRIT. By George Matheson, M.A., D.D., minister of the 
parish of St. Bernard’s, Edinburgh; author of Moments on the Mount, My 
Aspirations, etc. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Co. 

The reader of these meditations will find little between him and the good 
thoughts expressed in them, unless he interpose an obstacle himself. A style of 
writing more strictly a means to its end—-the unveiling of the writer’s mind—we 
think it would not be easy to find. Simplicity of expression is the most excellent 
quality of composition if the expression be adequate to ail the meaning, and that 
is attained by Dr. Matheson in these pages. 

His little book is strictly devotional, few of the ‘‘ voices ” aiming at any other 
purpose than to stimulate the longings of the soul towards a more virtuous and 
unworldly and prayerful life. Being a Protestant, the author does not accentuate 
some of the religious aids which Catholics know to be in greater or less degree 
useful, and even essential, to at least the integrity of the state of grace; but he 
does not, as far as an incomplete examination of the book permits us to judge, 
say anything against them ; and whatever he does treat of he does it by the light 
of sound theology, and with much maturity of thought and devoutness of ex- 
pression. 

There are ninety-five little chapters in the book, scarcely any of them running 
over two pages. They are each divided into two parts, the first stating the words 
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of Scripture to be meditated on, and enlarging on their meaning and drawing out 
their lessons; the second is usually a simply worded prayer to the Holy Spirit, 
expressive of the needs of the soul discovered in the previous meditation. There 
is nothing very extraordinary in this arrangement or in the matter presented, yet 
there is a plain sincerity quite attractive and a large measure of unction which 
keeps the reader going on further and further to a constant repetition of the 
method and equally constant variety of spiritual entertainment and profit. 

The writer’s church was, in the days of the old religion in Edinburgh, filled 
with worshippers who found in St. Bernard, after whom they named their shrine, 
a beloved patron before God's throne in heaven. We cannot help but think that 
that great preacher and contemplative has obtained for Dr. Matheson and his 
people, descendants of the original Catholics of the parish, some of the unction of 
the Holy Spirit which was so abundantly his own. May the same intercession 
obtain for him and his people the fulness of the true faith ! 


A POPULAR MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. By Katherine E. Hogan. Second 
edition. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 

Women are coming to the front even as writers of scientific text-books. Some 
months since we had the pleasure of noticing in this magazine a thoroughly scien 
tific text-book of botany written by a lady, and here we have a popular little 
treatise on the kindred subjects of mineralogy and geology from a competent 
female pen. Women have undoubtedly far more tact than men in teaching 
children of tender years, and in this primer of physics there is a woman's tact 
combined with no ordinary knowledge of science. The excellent lady takes the 
young aspirant after scientific lore to her knee and tells him in the clearest and 
most comprehensive way the wondrous story of creation. 

The endorsement this little volume has received from the press and from 
those actually engaged in the work of public instruction proves that it is one of the 
most successful attempts that has yet been made to simplify science and bring 
it within the reach of all. 


PRAYER. By the author of Golden Sands. Offered to novices and pious people 
of the world; taken from the Look of the Professed. Translated from the 
French by Miss Ella McMahon. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
Benziger Bros. 

This is a compendious treatise on prayer, its nature, necessity, efficacy, con- 
ditions, and effects, together with a chapter on methods or forms of prayer. It is 
primarily intended for religious, but it is useful to all, for it insists upon the ne- 
cessity of prayer for the fulness of human existence in any state of life. We 
particularly recommend the chapter on the ‘life of prayer,” which clearly sets 
forth the Christian doctrine that the end of man is supernatural union with 
God; and that the means of attaining to it is prayer; that the realization of 
human destiny is the product of prayer. 

Little books like this, pleasantly and clearly written, embodying those lessons 
of religion which are most fundamental, are deserving of much praise, and should 
be sought after and used by all intelligent Christians. 


THE SALT-CELLARS. Being a Collection of Proverbs, together with Homely 
Notes thereon. By C. H. Spurgeon. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
This book has an interest as a collection of proverbs taken from various 

sources, but principally from the folk-lore of England. We do not think it will 

add anything to Mr. Spurgeon’s reputation, for his ‘‘ Homely Notes” seldom betray 
the vigor and other peculiar qualities that characterize his utterances in the pul- 
pit; in fact, it would seem as if these notes were written with the sole view of get- 
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ting out a book. The notes are for the most part tame, devoid of the ‘short- 
ness, sense, and salt” he insists upon, and are often carelessly written. The 
‘*very learned man” he quotes as saying that the three hardest words to pro- 
nounce in the English language are ‘‘ 1am mistaken ” should have added to his 
learning a knowledge of English. Some of the salt of both proverb and note is 
far from savory. Mr. Spurgeon, we regret to say, never allows an opportunity to 
pass without giving evidence of his anti-Catholic and dissenting animus. 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA. Prepared for Use in Catholic Schools, Academies, and Colleges. 

By Francis T. Furey, ALM. New York: The Catholic Publication Society 

Company. 

We do not think it too much to say that this book should be in use in every 
Catholic school in the land. The study of the Constitution, of the principles 
upon which our organic law is based, does not receive as a rule that attention in 
the class-room which is demanded by its importance. Indeed, as the author of 
the book before us notes, there are some States in which the study of our Consti- 
tution has no place in the curriculum of public education. For the most part, our 
young men leave college with but a superficial knowledge of the fundamental law 
ofthe Union. In many cases this knowledge is only the indirect effect of a study 
of the history and principles of the great political parties, since the criterion of 
political orthodoxy is found in the Constitution. 

Such a defect is to be deplored, especially in this land of intelligence and lib- 
erty, and more especially still among Catholics, since in no other country in the 
world have the principles of civil government so intimate a harmony with those of 
our holy religion ; it is in the home of intelligence and liberty that the fairest fruit 
of personal sanctification can thrive. The study of our Constitution will make our 
Catholic youth not only sensible of the privileges and duties of citizenship, but 
will intensify loyalty to the land whose organic law is based upon such solid 
Catholic principles. 

The book is specially to be commended because of its insistence upon this 
feature of our fundamental law. It is, of course, a text-book, but the condensa- 
tion implied in this can be supplemented by the teacher. The book should find 
a place not only in our colleges and academies, but in the upper grades of our 
parochial schools. 


TWO MISSIONARY PRIESTS AT MACKINAC. A lecture delivered at the village of 
Mackinac for the benefit of St. Anne’s Mission. 

THE PARISH REGISTER OF THE MISSION OF MICHILIMACKINAC. <A_ paper 
read before the Chicago Library Club. By Edward Osgood Brown. Chicago: 
Barnard & Gunthorp. 

Perhaps no one place in the interior of the United States has such interesting 
associations with persons and events of the earliest history of the European ex- 
ploration as the Straits of Mackinac. It is the cross-roads of the great lakes. 
Water-carriage was something like a necessity, even when one had no burdens. 
but the hunter’s rifle and pack to carry, for the unbroken wilderness was pathless, 
except to the eye keen enough to detect the secret marks of the Indian trail. But 
from either Quebec and lower Canada, or the frontier settlements in Ohio, access 
could be had by the great lakes during all the summer and autumn months to the 
prairies of the region now known as the States of Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, and to the numerous tribes which roved over them. To obtain their 
peltries for the ladies and gentlemen of Europe, and to supply them in exchange 
with arms and ammunition, simple ornaments, blankets, and too often rum, an 
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easy route was open upon the broad bosom of these inland seas, whose great 
waters are drawn by nature’s grasp into a knot at Mackinac. 

Hence the Indian missionaries, Jesuits and Recollect Franciscans in the earliest 
days, then secular priests and other Franciscans and the Redemptorists, have al- 
ways made the island itself or some point adjacent their headquarters. Summer, 
and winter too. the savages would come to the lake-shore to fish, and so be made 
accessible to the fathers’ canoes. Mr. Brown, in this large and very interesting 
pamphlet, tells much of the story of the heroic lives of these best sons of France 
and of Ignatius who passed by the Straits and left their names upon the records 
of the mission ; and their memory in all that region is embalmed in the tender affec- 
tion of perhaps the fiercest race of savages that ever lived. Those men were the 
heroes of a conflict as bitter as any war, but their glory is spotted with no blood 
except their own, which jewels it with the noblest form of martyrdom. Some per- 
ished in the woods, some laid their bones at mission stations or were brought 
from the lonely shores to the little bark chapels by their Indian and half-breed 
companions and buried near the altar, as was the case with the renowned 
Jacques Marquette. Some spent a long lifetime of dauntless struggle against 
the brutish savagery of man and the rigorous treatment of nature; but the length 
of life was in endurance and the lapse of time was short; then their canoes crept 
down the lakes to Quebec, bearing their broken forms but courageous hearts to die 
of exhaustion. 

To many the first paper here printed, treating in general terms of the wit- 
ness gathered from this trysting-place of barter for skins of beasts and souls of 
men, will be the most interesting. But to us the study of the baptismal register 
in the second paper is of superior interest, and contains much that we have never 
before seen in print. Thestory of the half-breed Charles de Langlade is like the 
flight of the novelist’s fancy. He had a whole lifetime of most exciting adven- 
ture, almost from the day his name was written in the baptismal register at the 
Straits in 1729 till his death in 1800. *‘ He could enumerate ninety-nine battles 
and skirmishes in which he had taken part, and expressed in his later years regret 
that he could not have rounded the even century.” He was the leader of.a band 
of Indians from Mackinac to Fort Du Quesne, and bore a most important part in 
the defeat of Braddock, perhaps more important than that of Beaujeau, the 
French commanding officer. He commanded the post at Mackinac when it was 
surrendered to the British after Wolfe’s victory, and under the British rule he held 
a commission in the army. 

Altogether, Mr. Brown, searching and recording with the zeal of fervent 
sympathy, has contributed to the study of our heroic age, both as a country and 
as a church, some pages of vivid interest. 


THOUGHTS AND COUNSELS FOR CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN. By Rev. P. A. 
Von Doss, S.J. Translated by Rev. Augustine Wirth, O.S.B. New York 
and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 

In calling the attention of our readers to this timely and wholesome book we 
wish to thank Father Wirth for this and other translations which he has given to 
English-speaking readers. The volume we are now considering is presented to 
us, owing to his prudent judgment, as if it were written for young men born on our 
own soil. 

So much that is good and edifying has been written for young women, and so 
much time and attention is devoted to their welfare, while so little is prepared and 
made suitable for our young men, that we read this book with eagerness as being 
something out of the ordinary line. We find it a serviceable book from beginning 
to end, filled from cover to cover with prudent counsels and good thoughts. And 
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yet we closed the book with a sad reflection: How few young men will read it ! 
And then the question we tried to solve was this: How can we get our young 
men to read this and books of alike character? True, the author declares that if 
but one soul be rescued from perdition, if but one youth be saved by his salutary 
counsels, all his efforts will be amply repaid. But that is not enough; if the book 
is worth the time and labor which he has: evidently spent upon it, it should be 
made to reach and save many and not one young man. But how? Few young 
men will read it, fewer still will buy it, because their interest is not awakened. 
One suggestion offered would be that every priest who has any immediate charge 
of young men should read it, and so fill his mind with those wholesome thoughts 
that he will be able to give them out now and then to his young friends; and 
having read it himself, that he strongly recommend it tothe young men. Again, 
young women should read it and talk about it to their young men acquaintances. 
No one should be more interested in the welfare of our young men than our young 
women. It is to their interest that their brothers and the young men who visit 
them should be pure, upright, manly Christians. This book will help them to 
be such. If they can say that they read with pleasure a book of counsels written 
for young men, it is sure to beget in the young men a praiseworthy curiosity that will 
be fruitful in good. An experienced teacher, a man of ripe judgment, once told 
us that when all other methods failed with his young men, he was always able to. 
correct their faults and secure their affection through their sisters. 

Such books as this should be found in the rooms of every young men’s so- 
ciety. Not in the /rary—good books usually get worm-eaten there—but always: 
on the reading table, where young men sitting down for five minutes may pick it 
up and, opening it at any place, may find some useful though some prudent 
counsel. He may close the book as soon as he chooses, but he is sure to carry 
away something good and serviceable. 

We wish we had more suitable books for young men, written in a plain, 
forcible, straightforward style—books that would call a spade a spade. We have 
heard some Christian Brothers talk to young men, and have often wished the 
words they uttered could reach thousands of young men, even if they were to 
reach them through cold type. A great deal more thought and time devoted to 
our Catholic young men is what is sadly needed just now. Will some one write 
for our young men, proving to them that it is to their interest to be pure, truthful, 
honest, sober young men? 


THE VIRGIN MOTHER OF GOOD COUNSEL. Containing an authentic account of - 
the Translation of the Miraculous Picture of Our Lady of Good Counsel, with 
full information about the ‘‘ Pious Union.” By the author of Zhe Penitent 
Instructed, The Augustinian Manual, etc. Seventh edition. Boston: Cash- 
man, Keating & Co. 

Genazzano, an ancient town some twenty-four miles southeast from Rome, is 
famous for the shrine of Our Lady described in this little book. There the pious 
pilgrims gather about a picture which excellent historical and other evidence 
proves to have been miraculously borne from Scutari, in Albania, to its present 
location, and just as miraculously preserved. The translation, as it is called, took 
place in the middle of the fifteenth century, and was caused, we are assured, by 
the impending destruction of Scutari by the Turkish armies. A summary of 
the entire history of the occurrence, an account of the devotion practised, and 
of the large number of miracles continually wrought at the shrine, together with 
the authentic approvals of pontifical authority, and finally a selection of prayers 
to be used by persons wishing to practise the devotion at a distance, make up the 
contents of this book. 
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THE LITTLE BOOK OF SUPERIORS. By the author of Golden Sands. Trans- 
lated from the ninth French edition by Miss Ella McMahon. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 


That this book is of approved usefulness for religious subjects is shown by the 
number of editions it has already run through. That it is wholesome reading for 
religious superiors is shown by the letters of approval—not all of them simply 
imprimaturs—of no less than eight French bishops and archbishops. That it is 
calculated to edify even the laity is evidenced by the striking fact that it has 
aroused the zeal of a well-known lady of literary experience and merit, but living 
in the world, to become its translator. As a matter of fact, the members of the 
spiritual households of religious communities will find this little book a kindly 
guide to the virtues of their state of life. 
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